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In  Praise  of  Great  Teachers 


e dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  to  two  honored 


and  beloved  members  of  the  Seminary  faculty,  Paul  W.  Meyer,  the 
Helen  H.  P.  Manson  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1988-1989  academic  year;  and  George  S. 
Hendry,  the  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  Emeritus, 
who  celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  on  March  20,  1989. 

Professor  Meyer  has  taught  at  Princeton  since  1978,  having  previously 
held  positions  on  the  faculties  of  Yale,  Colgate-Rochester,  and  Vanderbilt 
divinity  schools.  No  New  Testament  exegete  in  America  today  commands 
greater  respect  than  Paul  Meyer.  His  careful  scholarship,  penetrating  theo- 
logical interpretation,  insistence  on  fearless  and  uncompromising  use  of  his- 
torical-critical methods  in  New  Testament  studies,  and  always  gracious  and 
thorough  attention  to  students  and  colleagues  who  have  sought  his  help 
have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  teaching  of  New  Testament  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  As  is  evident  from  his  inaugural  address  in  1979  and  from  his 
article  in  this  issue,  Professor  Meyer  underscores  the  “this-worldliness”  of 
the  New  Testament  and  focuses  his  research  on  the  “relexicalization”  of 
thinking  and  speaking  of  God  which  was  set  in  motion  by  “the  brutal  his- 
torical reality  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  While  Meyer’s  retire- 
ment occasions  many  regrets  among  colleagues  and  students  at  the  Semi- 
nary, we  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  his  brilliant  study  of  the  book 
of  Romans  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Harper’s  Bible  Commentary . 
His  contribution  to  this  volume  is  quite  likely  the  best  brief  commentary  on 
Romans  available. 

Professor  Hendry  was  called  to  Princeton  Seminary  after  serving  for 
nineteen  years  as  the  minister  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church  at  Bridge  of 
Allan,  Scotland.  From  1949  to  1973  he  taught  courses  in  Christian  doctrine 
to  many  hundreds  of  Princeton  students  preparing  for  ministry  in  the 
church.  Many  of  them  still  remember  his  lectures  on  the  three  articles  of  the 
creed  as  models  of  clear,  incisive,  and  rich  theological  instruction.  In  his 
inaugural  address  as  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
Hendry  identified  the  following  characteristics  of  Reformed  theology: 
grounded  in  the  revelation  of  God,  guided  by  the  witness  of  Scripture, 
rooted  in  the  life  of  the  church,  focused  on  the  living  Christ,  and  oriented 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  God.  It  was  just  such  theology  that 
Princeton  students  heard  in  Hendry’s  classes  and  that  has  distinguished  his 


many  writings,  among  which  are  God  the  Creator  (1937),  The  Holy  Spirit  in 
Christian  Theology  (1956),  The  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  (1958),  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  for  Today  (i960),  and  Theology  of  Nature  (1980).  Each  of  these 
books  is  elegantly  crafted,  and  each  can  still  be  read  with  profit  today.  We 
are  pleased  to  include  Professor  Hendry’s  article,  “Faith  and  Cosmos,”  in 
this  issue. 

We  salute  two  great  teachers  who  represent  the  very  best  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  tradition  of  quality  scholarship  and  outstanding 
teaching  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 
Editor 


Faith  and  History 
Revisited 

by  Paul  W.  Meyer 


Paul  W.  Meyer  is  the  Helen  H.  P.  Manson 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He 
has  written  a number  of  seminal  essays  in 
New  Testament  theology  and  is  the  author 
of  the  commentary  on  Romans  in  the  new 
Harper’s  Bible  Commentary.  This  tal!{ 
was  originally  presented  as  Professor  Mey- 
er's presidential  address  to  the  American 
Theological  Society  on  April  1 5,  1988. 


Presidential  addresses,  at  least  in  academic  fields,  tend  to  have  about 
them  a touch  of  both  the  programmatic  and  the  autobiographical — the 
first  because  one  feels  called  upon  to  address  a larger  project  than  one’s  own 
specialty  and  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion  to  issues  that  engage  others  on  a 
broader  front;  the  second  because  one  cannot  essay  to  do  so  apart  from  one’s 
own  experiences  and  experiments  in  that  enterprise.  “Faith  and  history”  is, 
from  one  point  of  view,  an  insanely  comprehensive  topic.  If  I venture  now 
as  an  exegete  to  wander  into  the  garden  of  the  theologians,  it  is  not  to  lecture 
to  you  about  the  fate  of  this  tortured  topic  from  the  days  of  Schleiermacher, 
Strauss,  and  Bauer,  or  to  unravel  its  tangled  intricacies.  You  know  much 
more  about  these  matters  than  I.  But  neither  is  it  simply  to  smell  or  even 
pick  the  flowers.  It  is  rather  to  reflect  briefly,  in  your  presence,  on  a very 
particular  web  of  theological  questions  from  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
extricate  myself  in  some  thirty-five  years  of  teaching  in  the  Fach  of  New 
Testament.  Whether  this  is  because  I am  slow-witted  and  simply  haven’t 
been  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on,  or  whether — and  this  is  my  claim — 
it  is  because  there  really  is  an  issue  here  that  has  not  been  laid  to  rest  or  gone 
away,  will  be  for  you  to  decide. 


I 

My  starting  point  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  a given  of  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  in  our  time  that  it  is  both  a theological  and  a historical 
discipline.  It  cannot  escape  having  to  render  some  kind  of  account,  in  terms 
comprehensible  beyond  the  faith  community  as  well  as  within  it,  of  the 
origins  of  the  Christian  movement  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world  of 
the  first  century  and  of  the  emergence  in  that  context  of  the  twenty-seven 
books  that  have  been  added  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  more  or  less,  to  form 
the  canon  of  the  Christian  churches.  New  Testament  study,  as  a discipline, 
cannot  run  away  from  that  historical  assignment.  In  the  course  of  carrying 
out  that  task,  one  of  its  basic  discoveries  has  been  this:  the  historical  and 
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literary  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  Gospels  cannot  be  taken  at  face 
value  as  disinterested  reports  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
every  student  of  the  New  Testament  has  to  come  to  terms  with  the  differ- 
ences between  the  outward  and  publicly  accessible  course  of  events  in  that 
life  and  the  representations  and  interpretations  of  those  events  that  early 
Christian  faith  has  produced  in  these  confessional  and  kerygmatic  docu- 
ments. Failure  to  recognize  the  historical  evidence  that  has  compelled  this 
conclusion  and  to  come  to  terms  with  it  can  only  produce  misunderstand- 
ing— not  only  of  the  gospel  materials  themselves  and  their  nature  as  sedi- 
mentations of  the  church’s  didactic  and  kerygmatic  traditions,  but  also  and 
consequently  misunderstanding  of  both  early  Christian  faith  and  history. 
Professionally  I have  to  regard  serious  engagement  with  these  matters  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  beginning  theological  education — exactly  not  because 
it  is  somehow  destructive  of  Christian  faith  but  because  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  Christian  faith  can  be  honest,  informed,  and  disciplined  in  its  un- 
derstanding of  itself. 

The  realization  of  this  elemental  distinction,  even  this  discrepancy  if  you 
will,  has  its  roots  of  course  in  the  modern  development  of  historical  con- 
sciousness and  method.  It  has  resulted  in  a kind  of  loss  of  innocence  that  is 
as  irreversible  as  it  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequence.  By  it,  in  the  first  place, 
a multitude  of  new  questions  has  been  generated  and  an  equal  number  of 
old  ones  of  long  standing  exacerbated.  What  binds  the  early  church  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  historical  and  theological  continuity 
between  them:5  Is  it  a continuity  of  form  and  substance  between  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  the  kerygma  of  the  early  church,  or  something  quite  differ- 
ent, such  as  the  prolongation  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  into  the  mission  of  the 
church,  or  yet  something  else?  Indeed,  deeper  down,  why  is  continuity,  once 
so  easily  taken  for  granted,  even  important?  In  what  way  are  the  teaching 
and  life  of  the  church  “grounded”  in  Jesus?  And  why  in  one  way  rather 
than  another? 

Another  set  of  questions  is  this:  once  this  fissure  has  opened  up  beneath 
our  feet,  it  has  become  impossible  to  ignore  the  variety  and  diversity  among 
the  Gospels  and  among  the  traditions  utilized  within  each  one  of  them— 
diversity  of  theological  perception,  of  conceptual  language  and  religious  id- 
iom, of  historical  occasion,  and  of  strategic  and  pastoral  intent,  all  the  time 
a diversity  in  ways  of  claiming  that  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  The  duty  of  the 
discipline  is  not  only  to  render  a plausible  historical  account  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Christian  movement  in  its  variations;  like  every  historical  de- 
scription, it  is  bound  to  do  so  in  such  a way  as  to  expose  those  characteristic 
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features  of  this  movement  that  distinguish  it  from  its  antecedents  and  its 
environment  and  so  to  display  its  identity  and  coherence — a goal  demanded 
by  disinterested  historical  integrity  but  at  the  same  time  freighted  with  im- 
mense consequence  for  those  who  stand  within  the  tradition  and  want  to 
know  its  value  and  meaning.  The  historical  inquiry  into  the  origins  and 
essential  characteristics  of  early  Christianity  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
theological  search  for  the  criteria  of  its  authenticity.  This  is  also  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  unity  behind  the  theological  pluralism  of  the  New 
Testament,  any  center  at  its  core,  and  leads  back  again  to  that  open  issue  of 
the  relationship  of  those  confessional  claims  made  about  Jesus  to  the  histor- 
ical reality  of  his  life,  in  short  to  that  issue  of  faith  and  history. 

So  there  has  been  a loss  of  innocence  and  a burgeoning  of  new  questions. 
But  there  has  been  also,  in  the  second  place,  irreversible  gain.  I can  hardly 
emphasize  this  enough,  for  although  the  point  is  not  a new  one,  as  you  will 
immediately  recognize,  it  is  troubling  how  widespread  is  the  neglect  of  it 
today.  To  acknowledge  this  historical  gap,  this  gulf  between  the  life  of  Jesus, 
even  his  preaching,  and  the  good  news  proclaimed  by  the  evangelists,  is  to 
realize  that  in  an  important  sense  Jesus  himself  was  not  a “Christian.”  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  merely  a presupposition  of  the  early  church’s 
theology.  But  we  cannot  reverse  the  discovery  that  Christian  faith  only  be- 
gins after  Jesus’  teachings  and  life  form  a completed  whole  and  the  early 
community  can  look  back  on  it  and  say,  as  Peter  is  represented  as  doing  in 
his  Pentecost  sermon,  that  this  Jesus  is  the  one  whom  God  has  made  by  his 
resurrection  the  authentic  clue  to  God’s  own  relationship  to  the  world  and 
the  norm  for  Christian  faith  and  life.  To  be  a “Christian”  can  no  longer  be 
reduced  to  living  a kind  of  life  and  speaking  a kind  of  language  about  God 
for  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  provides  the  precedent  and  the  model — for  one 
thing  simply  because  the  documents  don’t  permit  a sufficient  reconstruction 
of  that  precedent.  Such  a definition  leaves  death  and  resurrection  out  of  the 
identifying  heart  of  Christian  teaching.  “To  be  a Christian”  must  now  be 
much  more  like  doing  what  the  sources  in  fact  do,  looking  back  on  Jesus’ 
life  and  his  death,  and  understanding,  on  the  grounds  of  God’s  vindication 
of  that  whole,  that  the  world  is  a different  place  because  of  it. 

It  is  this  basic  historical  recognition,  arrived  at  by  historical  means,  that 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  understanding  the  Gospels  as  a unique  product 
of  the  fusion  of  historical  memories  and  traditions  with  a post-Easter  per- 
spective, an  ex  post  facto  disclosure  that  related  this  human  being’s  life  to 
God’s  purpose  and  so  to  salvation.  Such  a shift  renders  viable  again  a gen- 
uine Christology — for  Christology  is  not  merely  an  answer  to  the  question 
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who  Jesus  was  and  what  he  has  done  for  others;  it  is  born,  instead,  only 
when  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  significantly  related  to  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  his  purpose,  and  power,  and  judgment,  and  love.  So  this 
historical  recognition  opens  up  the  way  to  an  interpretation  of  all  the  gospel 
materials  as  expositions  of  this  central  christological  and  messianic  claim.  It 
frees  the  interpreter  from  the  impossible  burdens  of  extracting  from  the 
Gospels  the  historical  “proof,”  however  crude  or  subtle,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  because  of  his  authoritative  impact  as  a teacher  upon  his  audiences, 
or  because  of  the  profundity  of  his  existential  insights,  or  because  of  the 
originality  of  his  teaching  (especially  its  purported  superiority  to  the  Juda- 
ism within  which  it  is  so  deeply  set),  or  because  of  his  language  about  God 
(however  intimate,  or  generative  in  its  symbol-creating  power).  Jesus  is  not 
only  the  Christ  because  he  aided  human  beings  in  distress — but  he  is  rep- 
resented here  as  healing  with  God’s  own  power  because  he  is  already  per- 
ceived as  God’s  anointed.  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Christ  because  he  taught 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  interpreted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
authority — -but  he  is  pictured  as  interpreting  Israel’s  Torah  with  authority 
because  this  is  one  way  of  representing  him  in  Jewish  idiom  as  one  greater 
than  Moses.  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Christ  because  he  died  willingly  for  his 
beliefs  and  in  devotion  to  his  God — but  the  story  of  his  death  is  told  in  a 
certain  way,  under  the  impact  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  because  he  is  already 
viewed  as  the  paradigmatic  righteous  sufferer  who  in  solidarity  with  all 
humankind  is  dependent  on  God  alone  for  his  vindication  and  salvation. 

Such  a historical  understanding  of  the  Gospels  has  had  many  other  lib- 
erating consequences:  a new  freedom  to  understand  Jesus  as  a Jew  in  his 
own  time  and  context;  a new  freedom  to  see  the  continuities  and  similarities 
between  the  Gospels  and  the  other  nonnarrative,  epistolary,  catechetical, 
creedal,  hymnic,  and  apocalyptic  passages  of  the  New  Testament — a show- 
ing that  in  an  earlier  time  of  the  “Lives  of  Jesus”  was  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  come  by;  and  above  all,  a new  freedom  to  explore,  to  penetrate, 
and  to  appropriate  for  our  own  age  the  surprisingly  rich  nuances  of  the 
theologies  of  the  evangelists. 

II 

Perhaps  I have  begun  to  belabor  what  is  for  many  of  you  the  obvious.  But 
I have  two  points  to  make:  one  is  that,  in  a time  when  it  has  become  a rather 
popular  pastime  to  trash  historical  critical  methods,  it  is  easy  to  forget  how 
much  of  theological  substance  we  owe  to  them.  There  are  increasing  signs, 
and  not  just  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  of  a growing  indifference 
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to  critical  history  in  dealing  with  biblical  texts,  a contempt  for  the  scholarly 
guild  as  beholden  to  an  alien  loyalty  irreconcilable  with  that  which  the  gos- 
pel invites,  and  thus  of  an  increasing  expectation  in  seminaries  and  beyond 
that  one  should  choose  between  historical  and  theological  integrity,  between 
“faith”  and  “history.”  The  second  point,  which  1 want  to  explore  briefly  in 
the  remainder  of  these  remarks,  is  that  this  is  an  unacceptable  alternative, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  integrity  go  together,  and  that  one  cannot  have  one  at 
the  price  of  the  other. 

I submit  that  the  issues  may  be  clarified  if  we  focus  on  the  question  of  the 
origins  of  Christology  and  on  the  question  of  the  warrants  that  authorize 
and  legitimate  the  Christian  claim  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  These  are  but 
two  sides  of  the  same  question,  one  side  put  historically,  the  other  theologi- 
cally. This  way  of  putting  the  matter  may  help  identify  within  the  long  and 
tortuous  history  of  the  issue — which  in  any  case  cannot  be  rehearsed  here — 
a few  clear  patterns  and  alternatives.  I ask  your  indulgence  if  under  con- 
straints of  time  these  are  sketched  now  in  a somewhat  crude  and  oversim- 
plified way. 

i.  Almost  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  drawn,  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  historical  Jesus  and  the  “biblical”  Christ  or  “Christ  of  faith” 
was  connected  with  a realization  that  the  warrants  for  christological  doc- 
trine were  not  to  be  sought  in  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus,  but  had  to  be 
located  elsewhere.  To  say  that  Jesus  was  not  himself  a “Christian”  was  an- 
other way  of  taking  seriously  the  historical  finding  that  Jesus  did  not  make 
on  his  own  behalf,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  above  all  represents  him  doing,  the 
claims  that  Christian  teaching  made  about  him.  But  it  also  meant,  for  one 
pattern  of  reflection,  that  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  took  a decided  second 
place.  Understandably  so,  perhaps,  as  the  historical  Jesus,  so  confidently 
known  in  the  nineteenth  century,  receded  farther  out  of  reach  behind  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  But  there  was  a 
deeper  realization,  powerfully  supported  within  the  New  Testament  itself 
by  the  Pauline  letters,  as  well  as  by  indirect  evidence  within  the  gospel  tra- 
dition; namely,  that  on  the  level  of  sober  historical  reality  Jesus’  career  had 
ended  in  failure,  his  teaching  and  above  all  the  expectations  he  had  gener- 
ated in  his  followers  were  finally  discredited  by  the  deliberately  demeaning 
way  in  which  in  the  end  his  life  was  taken  from  him.  For  his  crucifixion 
was,  and  remains,  the  one  historically  most  certainly  known  detail  of  his 
life,  the  one  best  attested  in  non-Christian  sources,  the  most  public — the  one 
thing  that  no  Christian  teaching  could  deny  without  paying  the  price  of  its 
own  credibility,  and  the  one  thing  that  seemed  most  clearly  to  destroy  the 
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credibility  of  Christian  teaching.  So  the  claim  that  he  was  the  Christ  sprang 
from  beyond  that  life,  most  notably  in  the  preaching  of  the  post-Easter 
church.  These  preachers  may  have  derived  their  authorization  for  that 
preaching  from  their  conviction  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  so 
in  one  sense  it  was  God  who  provided  the  warrant,  but  the  materials  that 
supplied  new  meaning  came  from  a vast  treasury  of  first-century  religious 
traditions,  expectations,  and  theologoumena.  Jesus’  otherwise  /^significant 
life  took  on  meaning  because  of  the  context  in  which  it  was  placed,  or  (to 
reverse  the  image)  because  of  the  patterns  of  meaning  that  were  imposed 
upon  it:  the  hypostatization  of  wisdom  into  a narrative  account  of  God’s 
search  for  a dwelling  place  among  human  beings;  the  hellenistic  redeemer 
figure;  the  kyrios-cult  of  the  mysteries  or  of  the  Roman  emperor;  the  Logos- 
figure  of  Alexandrian  Judaism;  the  synagogue  traditions  about  Moses  or 
Elijah;  the  Davidic  hopes  of  a politically  subjugated  Jewish  nation;  the  “suf- 
fering righteous”  one  of  apocalyptic  longing;  and  so  on  in  almost  infinite 
variation.  The  important  point  is  that  the  earliest  Christian  confession  is 
interpreted  as  a kind  of  “synthetic  judgment,”  a creative  act  that  bestows 
meaning  where  it  did  not  previously  reside  and  confers  religious  significance 
on  the  otherwise  insignificant.  Christian  faith  here  takes  its  place  rather 
comfortably  in  the  rich  human  history  of  religious  ideas,  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  achieved  in  defiance  of  historical  reality.  On  these  terms,  it  has  been 
hard  to  locate  a center  to  early  Christian  confession;  its  content  is  as  varie- 
gated as  the  syncretistic  world  from  which  it  has  drawn  and  on  which  in 
many  ways  it  is  primarily  dependent.  The  form  of  Christian  faith  has  ap- 
peared here  to  be  the  somewhat  arbitrary  result  of  a peculiar  constellation 
of  accidental  cultural  and  religious  circumstances  which  New  Testament 
studies  may  describe  but  which  they  have  trouble  in  the  twentieth  century 
commending  as  normative. 

2.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  creative  power  of  the  church’s  confession  and 
preaching  has,  understandably,  provoked  reactions  that  may  not  easily  be 
brought  under  a single  head.  One  temptation  has  been  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  to  reverse  the  loss  of  innocence  that  came  with  critical  history,  to  re- 
unite the  claims  of  history  and  of  confession  by  restoring  to  the  confessional 
language  of  the  New  Testament  the  standing  and  authority  of  historical 
accuracy  and  reliability.  Such  attempts  have  varied  from  the  crude  to  the 
fairly  sophisticated  manipulation  of  historical  evidence  and  method.  But 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  an  important  theological  argument.  This 
has  also  appealed  to  the  resurrection  as  the  point  from  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  themselves  drew  the  authorization  for  their  claim.  Only  now 
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the  resurrection  is  interpreted  not  as  God’s  vindication  of  the  crucified,  but 
rather  as  the  supernatural  disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, not  God’s  declaration  that  the  crucified  Jesus  was  right  but  his  empir- 
ical demonstration  that  the  evangelists  were  right  in  their  ways  of  describing 
the  historical  reality  of  Jesus.  The  resurrection  is  here  the  bestowal  of  an 
epistemic  privilege  that  rehabilitates  faith  as  history  and  permanently  dis- 
credits human  historical  investigation  as  reductionist,  as  the  suppression  of 
God’s  truth.  The  important  point  is  that  Christology  here  is  interpreted  as 
a kind  of  “analytic  judgment”  that  lays  bare  the  truth  and  reality  that  Jesus’ 
life  has  in  and  of  itself  as  a supernatural  intrusion  into  human  history,  before 
and  independently  of  death  and  resurrection.  Faith,  i.e.,  the  confession  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  the  necessary  and  inescapable  inference  from  the  em- 
pirical datum  of  the  resurrection.  The  responsibility  for  the  apotheosis  of 
Jesus’  historical  life  has  been  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Gemeinde- 
theologie  to  those  of  God  himself.  But  the  price  is  to  wreak  havoc  with  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  to  isolate  his  history  from  that  of  the  world,  and  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  provide  a plausible  historical  account  of  the  Christian 
movement  or  explanation  of  how  others  might  come  to  share  in  its  privilege. 

3.  There  seems  to  have  emerged  also  a fairly  clear  third  position.  This  is 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  critical  history,  to  recognize  that  the  Gospels 
have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  historical  memory  and  post-Easter  confes- 
sion and  are  the  literary  end  products  of  a historical  process,  but  then  to  take 
them,  like  other  such  literary  artifacts,  exclusively  on  their  own  terms — to 
let  the  matter  of  their  historical  referents  or  the  authorial  intentions  that 
produced  them  drop  away  altogether.  Christian  confession  is  neither  a syn- 
thetic nor  an  analytical  judgment;  it  is  a “language  game,”  the  language  of 
a community.  It  creates  a luxurious  narrative  world  in  which  the  commu- 
nity can  live  and  thrive.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  if  it 
does  not  abdicate  from  the  historical  task,  at  least  prescinds  from  it.  But  the 
danger  is  a retreat  into  the  ghetto  of  a world  created  rather  than  illuminated 
by  the  confessional  texts  of  the  early  community.  One  senses  almost  a kind 
of  despairing  of  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  another  figure  who  is  “rendered”  by  the  narrative  texts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Such  a procedure  too  seems  unable  to  give  any  meaningful  his- 
torical account  of  the  origin  of  Christian  faith  or  of  the  dynamics  that  gave 
it  this  historical  shape  rather  than  another.  It  has  a great  deal  to  teach  us 
about  the  role  of  faith  and  its  artifacts  in  the  life  of  a human  community, 
but  it  has  difficulty  assigning  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a reality  that  is  indepen- 
dent of,  much  less  prior  to,  that  faith,  and  thus  raises  in  new  and  only  more 
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insistent  form  the  question  of  the  warrants  of  Christian  confession.  “Faith” 
seems  here  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  relegating  history  in  its  harsher 
realities  to  a shadowy  and  marginal  existence. 

Ill 

What  is  a New  Testament  exegete  and  historian  to  do?  Am  I wrong  in 
suggesting  that  there  is  more  than  a whiff  of  docetic  unreality  about  all  these 
options?  Are  they  more  than  defense  mechanisms  set  into  motion  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  distinction  between  history  and  faith  that  I have 
called  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  our  historically  conscious  age? 

Perhaps  one  should  turn  everything  exactly  around  the  other  way  and 
begin  by  giving  priority  to  that  one  thing  that  is  most  certainly  known  about 
the  historical  Jesus,  his  crucifixion.  Of  course  the  resurrection  is  appealed  to 
by  all  branches  of  New  Testament  theology  as  the  authorizing  warrant  for 
Christian  confession  and  preaching.  But  what  if  one  were  to  understand  that 
resurrection  as  God’s  elevation  of  that  public  and  indisputable  historical  re- 
ality of  the  cross  to  the  status  of  the  critical  norm  by  which  the  authenticity 
of  the  distinctive  Christian  message  to  the  world  is  to  be  established?  Not 
as  the  wiping  out  of  the  crucifixion  but  as  its  confirmation  and  finalization? 

There  is  much  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest  following  such  a course. 
And  it  is  not  confined  to  Paul’s  theology  of  the  cross  or  to  the  Johannine 
coalescence  of  the  divine  glorification  of  Jesus  with  his  elevation  on  the  cross 
before  the  world.  To  pursue  that  topic  would  involve  an  exposition  of  much 
of  the  best  that  is  currently  being  produced  in  New  Testament  exegesis,  and 
I cannot  do  that  here.  Let  me  only  make  a few  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
problematics  of  the  discipline  outlined  at  the  start,  particularly  the  double 
burden  of  the  exegete  to  provide  both  an  accounting  of  the  origins  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  a clue  to  the  distinctive  identity  of  Christian  faith,  that  burden 
that  blends  on  both  sides  the  historical  and  the  theological. 

The  extreme  pluralism  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  pluralism  of  the 
ways  of  perceiving  and  talking  about  God  that  its  writers  bring  with  them 
from  their  immensely  rich  and  complex  religious  world.  The  Christians  did 
not  invent  language  about  God’s  presence  and  freedom,  his  mercy  and  his 
judgment,  his  faithfulness  and  salvation,  or  the  religious  categories  of  right- 
eousness, sin,  love,  suffering,  life,  and  death — nor  did  the  reality  of  God’s 
power  and  presence  begin  with  them.  One  can  make  the  case,  I believe,  that 
these  all  become  distinctively  Christian  in  a way  that  differs  from  what  pre- 
ceded or  surrounded  when  they  were  all  altered  under  the  impact  of  the 
brutal  historical  reality  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  re- 
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flections  that  reality  set  into  motion.  Take,  for  example,  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  On  the  lips  even  of  the  historical  Jesus,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is 
nothing  different  from  being  another  variation  on  the  theme  of  the  Jewish 
world  in  which  Jesus  lived,  untouched  by  crucifixion.  That  is  not  to  demean 
it  or  oversimplify  it.  But  on  the  lips  of  the  early  Christians,  and  of  Jesus  in 
the  Christian  Gospels,  it  is  something  that  cannot  long  be  separated  from 
the  crucifixion — and  becomes  one  of  the  richest  resources  by  which  the  early 
Christians  came  to  terms  with  the  crucifixion  and  were  enabled  to  interpret 
it. 

What  results  is  no  monolithic  or  closed  system.  New  Testament  theology 
becomes  on  these  terms  a movement  of  response  and  interpretation,  better 
perhaps  a form  of  religious  relexicalization,  that  is  open  to  its  future,  capable 
of  great  diversity  and  development,  yet  marked  by  a distinctive  branding 
mark  that  has  ever  since  identified  it  and  provided  at  the  same  time  a cri- 
terion for  its  faithfulness  and  authenticity.  New  Testament  theology  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  final  form  of  the  New  Testament  texts,  as  though 
their  literary  forms  are  forever  frozen  and  absolute.  Nor  does  it  depend  on 
absolutizing  the  individual  parts  that  make  up  the  whole,  as  though  the 
historical  moment  that  produced  each  fragment  were  forever  final  and  as 
though  each  were  not  a product  of  a theological  and  historical  process.  The 
identity-sustaining  center  and  norm  do  not  lie  in  either  a literary  form  or 
the  content  of  a contingent  theological  affirmation — for  both  are  aspects  of 
an  interpretive  tradition  that  is  set  in  motion  by  the  same  impulse,  and  that 
has  always  had  both  aspects:  historical  concreteness  and  continuing  appli- 
cability to  the  ongoing  life  of  the  church. 

There  are  analogies  for  such  a creative  impact  upon  human  religious 
thought  by  a historical  reality  that  is  never  exhausted  in  its  subsequent  ap- 
propriations; one  may  think  in  the  biblical  tradition  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  or  the  exile.  The  repercussions  set  into  motion  by  these  events  are 
not  constrained  by  the  rational  schemata  that  they  disturb.  Rather,  historical 
reality  becomes  here  a vehicle  for  the  intruding  presence  and  prevenience  of 
God,  but  does  so  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  and  prevent  all  flight  from 
concrete  reality  and  so  to  attest  to  God’s  own  involvement  in  this  world. 

That  is  how  I should  like  to  continue  to  explore  some  of  these  issues:  with 
a renewed  sense  of  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  its  impor- 
tance for  understanding  the  bearing  of  the  New  Testament  message  on  the 
historical  reality  of  our  own  lives. 
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rrojessor  of  systematic  I neology  hmeri- 
by  George  S.  Hendry  tus.  The  article  printed  here  continues  his 

exploration  of  the  theology  of  nature, 
which  was  the  topic  of  his  Warfield  lec- 
tures in  1978. 

The  debate  between  religion  and  science  has  for  nearly  a century  and  a 
half  been  focused  on  the  issues  raised  by  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evo- 
lution. It  would  seem  as  if  by  this  time  everything  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject  has  been  said.  But  now  a change  has  taken  place.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  chief  interest  of  science  has  been  in  matter  rather  than  in 
life.  Science  has  not  abandoned  biology,  and  it  has  continued  to  make  sig- 
nificant advances  in  this  field.  But  the  most  spectacular  advances  of  science 
have  been  in  physics,  in  the  study  of  matter,  its  composition,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  forces  it  contains  and  the  powers  latent  in  them,  which  can  be  har- 
nessed to  human  purposes,  both  good  and  evil. 

There  is  a notable  difference  between  the  two  phases  of  scientific  activity, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the  two  men  whose 
names  are  associated  with  them.  Darwin  was  primarily  a fieldworker. 
Everybody  knows  of  his  voyage  on  the  Beagle  to  the  Galapagos  and  of 
the  extensive  studies  he  made  of  birds  and  other  living  creatures  that  he 
found  there.  His  theory  of  evolution  was  the  outcome  of  long  and  patient 
observations  of  changing  forms  of  life.  Einstein,  the  presiding  genius  of 
twentieth-century  science,  was  primarily  a theoretician.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  never  worked  in  a laboratory.  But  his  main  interest  was  in  theories 
that  would  explain  the  behavior  of  various  components  of  matter  that  could 
be  observed  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  universe  at  large,  and  to  this  he 
devoted  his  main  endeavors.  He  was  able  to  frame  theories  for  the  behavior 
of  various  components  of  the  physical  world  (notably  light),  but  he  remained 
unsatisfied  until  he  could  frame  a theory  that  would  embrace  all  the  special 
theories  in  one  comprehensive  theory.  The  search  for  a “unified  field  the- 
ory” engrossed  him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  before  he 
was  able  to  find  it. 

This  is  a task  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  and  they  have  been  work- 
ing at  it  diligently.  But  whether  they  have  accomplished  it  remains  in  doubt. 
It  was  stated  by  one  writer  four  or  five  years  ago  that  the  quest  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  the  discovery  of  a “superforce,"  which  not  only 
unifies  the  four  basic  forces  of  gravity,  electromagnetism,  and  the  weaker 
and  stronger  forms  of  nuclear  energy,  but  may  also  be  credited  with  the 
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creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  But  this  has  not  been  confirmed.1 
On  the  contrary,  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  recently  (April  12,  1988) 
presented  in  its  NOVA  series  a program  entitled  “What  Einstein  Never 
Knew,”  documenting  the  search  by  physicists  for  a single  unifying  theory  to 
explain  the  universe.  The  program  represented  the  search  as  still  in  prog- 
ress, and  it  ended  on  a despondent  note — “It  might  only  be  a theory.” 

The  investigations  and  experiments  involved  in  this  quest  are  of  a com- 
plexity that  puts  them  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  but  the  most  ad- 
vanced specialists.  But  the  idea  of  an  all-encompassing  superforce  as  the  key 
to  the  composition  of  the  universe  may  be  considered  in  itself,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  scientific  evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  and  solely  with  regard 
to  the  philosophical  and  theological  questions  it  raises. 

Summarily  stated,  the  fundamental  question  is  whether  the  universe 
must  now  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a force  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, operates  on  purely  physical  laws,  or  whether  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  an  intelligence,  similar  to,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  intelligence 
of  us  human  beings  and  of  the  scientists  who  research  these  abstruse  prob- 
lems. 

Stated  in  this  form,  the  question  is  one  that  has  exercised  inquiring  minds 
for  at  least  three  millennia,  as  the  most  ancient  records  show,  and  it  has  been 
reopened  with  fresh  vigor  in  view  of  the  advances  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  philosophical  thought  in  recent  centuries.  The  challenge  to  faith  comes, 
therefore,  not  as  absolute  novelty,  but  as  one  it  has  already  encountered,  and 
one  for  which  it  may  be  able  to  draw  some  resources  from  its  own  inheri- 
tance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rise  of  modern  science  did  not  entail  conflict 
with  faith  in  God.  Most  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  science  were  devout 
believers,  and  they  presented  their  discoveries  as  evidence  of  “the  wisdom 
of  God  in  creation”  (the  title  of  a book  that  was  read  widely  in  seventeenth- 
century  England).  It  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  doubt  that  the  structures 
and  dynamics  of  the  world  of  nature  that  had  been  brought  to  light  could 
be  other  than  the  work  of  a supreme  intelligence.  The  apotheosis  of  reason 
in  the  composition  of  the  world  reached  its  apogee  in  Leibniz,  who  main- 
tained that  this  is  “the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.” 

The  sublime  confidence  of  Leibniz  was  somewhat  curtailed,  but  not  com- 

1 The  report  appeared  in  a book  by  a writer  on  science,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  New 
Yor/(  Times  Bool{  Review.  I omitted  to  note  the  title  or  the  author  of  the  book,  probably,  I 
suppose,  because  I felt  sure  that  if  so  momentous  a discovery  had  been  made,  I would  be  sure 
to  hear  more  about  it. 
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pletely  abandoned,  in  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Kant  retained  the  be- 
lief that  the  world  is  rational — he  included  the  word  “reason”  in  the  titles 
of  his  two  principal  works.  But  he  denied — and  this  was  his  critical  point — 
that  the  rationality  of  the  world  can  be  known  by  us  in  view  of  the  limitation 
of  our  cognitive  faculties,  which  can  function  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  experiences  of  our  senses.  Nevertheless,  though  he 
maintained  that  we  cannot  overstep  the  bounds  of  experiential  knowl- 
edge— and  still  call  it  knowledge — he  allowed  that  the  quest  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  reality  as  a whole  in  its  unity  and  coherence  drives  us  into  this 
forbidden  realm  to  seek  for  means  that  will  enable  us  to  complete  the  quest. 
These  he  called  ideas,  and  he  assigned  them  to  reason  as  distinct  from  per- 
ception and  understanding,  but  he  allowed  them  only  a speculative  and  the- 
oretical function.  They  are  useful  in  organizing  scientific  facts,  but  they  are 
not  known  in  the  same  way  as  these  facts  are.  He  did,  however,  allow  us 
one  way  of  escape  from  confinement  in  the  realm  of  experience  by  an  ex- 
amination of  our  morality,  which  he  treated  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Rea- 
son. He  taught  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  mandated  by  a categorical  im- 
perative and  is  not  subject  to  any  conditions.  Nevertheless,  he  shared  the 
common  belief  that  in  a properly  organized  world  the  practice  of  virtue 
ought  to  be  conducive  to  happiness.  He  therefore  postulated  a God  who 
would  resolve  the  discord  between  virtue  and  happiness  in  an  eternal  har- 
mony. Thus  Kant  affirmed  what  philosophers  have  called  the  primacy  of 
the  practical  reason.  In  other  words  (and  this  is  the  point  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  present  context),  he  accorded  the  will  of  practical  reason  a 
greater  power  than  the  intellect  of  pure  reason  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of 
reality. 

This  is  the  point  on  which  Schopenhauer,  a devoted  student  of  Kant, 
developed  his  own  philosophy.  But  in  doing  this  Schopenhauer  gave  to  will 
a meaning  radically  different  from  that  it  bears  in  Kant.  For  Kant  it  is  a 
faculty  that  operates  rationally;  even  when  it  acts  freely,  its  choices  are  made 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  But  Schopenhauer  divested  will  of  its  ratio- 
nality and  transformed  it  into  a blind,  irrational  force.  Contrary  to  the  com- 
mon view  that  our  will  is  the  instrument  of  our  reason,  our  reason  is  the 
instrument  of  our  will.  It  is  our  will  that  determines  the  ends  we  shall  pur- 
sue, and  our  reason  is  called  in  only  to  devise  the  means  by  which  we  shall 
attain  them.  As  Shakespeare  had  Iago  put  it,  “ ’tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
thus  or  thus,  / Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  which  our  wills  are  gardeners” 
[Othello  i.  3.323).  To  put  it  in  Freudian  terms,  the  will  of  which  Kant  writes 
is  the  will  of  the  superego;  for  Schopenhauer  it  is  the  will  of  the  id,  and  it 
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was  his  main  thesis  that  the  will  of  which  we  are  aware  in  ourselves  is  the 
same  as  the  will  that  underlies  all  phenomena.  He  took  pleasure — and  dis- 
played his  superb  literary  skill — in  describing  its  operation  in  the  world 
around  us,  in  both  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  orders.  In  the  organic 
orders  he  saw  it  exemplified  in  what  he  called  the  will  to  live,  by  which  he 
meant  the  universally  manifest  drive  to  preserve  life  and  to  perpetuate  it. 
He  expatiated  on  the  sexual  drive  that  impels  all  animals  to  copulate  with 
no  prevision  of  the  end  in  view  (so  far  as  we  can  tell;  at  least,  the  stallion 
shows  no  paternal  regard  for  the  foal  he  has  sired,  or  the  bull  for  the  calf). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Schopenhauer,  were  he  alive  today, 
would  have  to  say  of  the  quest  for  (or  the  discovery  of)  the  “superforce”  in 
modern  physics.  The  quest  for  a “unified  field  theory”  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  Schopenhauer’s  thought  on  metaphysics.  In  a chapter  entitled  “On 
Man’s  Need  of  Metaphysics,”  which  he  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
main  work,  and  which  moves  on  basically  Kantian  lines,  he  traces  the  need 
to  the  emergence  of  questions  that  are  presented  in  experience,  but  the  an- 
swers to  which  are  not  to  be  found  within  experience.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  go  beyond  experience  and  enter  the  realm  of  the  metaphysical.2 

Schopenhauer’s  idea  of  the  will  and  the  scientific  idea  of  the  “superforce” 
bear  a certain  resemblance  to  the  biblical  and  theological  understanding  of 
creation,  as  it  was  long  entertained.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  readers  of 
the  Bible,  who  take  their  view  of  creation  from  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis,  are  led  to  think  of  it  as  an  act  of  power,  evinced  in  a series  of  verbal 
commands  which  are  instantly  obeyed:  “For  he  spoke,  and  it  came  to  be;  he 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast”  (Ps.  33:9).  Moreover,  the  ascription  of  crea- 
tion to  the  power  of  God  is  clearly  shown  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Apos- 
tles’ Creed:  “I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.” 

Theologians  today  are  disinclined  to  ascribe  creation,  or  any  of  his  doings, 
to  the  power  of  God,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  other  attributes  of  his  being.  One 
of  these  is  freedom.  The  thought  is  not  to  deny  the  power  of  God,  but  to 
trace  creation  to  an  act  of  God’s  own  will  which  was  free  from  all  constraint 
or  conflict,  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  creation  myths  of  the  ancient  Near 
East.  The  leading  exponent  of  this  view  in  contemporary  theology  is  Jurgen 
Moltmann,  who  interprets  the  freedom  of  God,  not  in  the  popular  sense  of 
freedom  of  choice,  as  if  God  were  free  to  choose  to  create  or  not  to  create, 

2 See  The  Will  to  Live,  Selected  Writings  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  ed.  Richard  Taylor  (New 
York:  Ungar,  n.d.). 
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but  rather  as  the  freedom  of  God  to  be  himself  and  to  bring  himself  to 
expression  in  his  own  characteristic  way.3 

The  classic  exponent  of  this  concept  of  the  freedom  of  God  is,  of  course, 
Hegel,  but  Moltmann,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  theologians,  is 
reluctant  to  express  any  indebtedness  to  Hegel,  as  if  in  fear  of  some  contam- 
ination. Hegel’s  exposition  of  his  thought  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  some  ques- 
tion, but  no  one  has  come  so  near  as  him  to  exposing  the  root  of  the  matter. 

A better  alternative  to  the  power  of  God  in  creation  than  freedom,  which 
can  be  applied  only  in  a specialized  sense,  is  his  mind  or  intellect.  It  was 
suggested  by  Emil  Brunner  that  readers  who  wish  to  understand  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  creation  should  read  first,  not  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  but 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  especially  the  opening  verses, 
which  consists  of  a kind  of  hymnic  celebration  of  the  mind  of  God.  I choose 
mind  as  the  best  equivalent  of  the  Greek  logos , which  denotes  both  the  in- 
ward thought  in  God  and  its  outward  expression  in  his  acts.  Mind  in  like 
manner  denotes  primarily  that  which  is  present  inwardly  in  a person  and 
which  then  directs  the  course  of  that  person’s  actions.  The  passage  on  the 
Logos  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  might  be  regarded  as  a com- 
mentary on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  significant  difference  that 
it  places  the  emphasis,  not  on  the  commanding  power  of  the  word  uttered 
but  on  the  intellectual  content  of  the  word  as  the  clue  to  the  meaning,  struc- 
ture, and  purpose  of  God  in  creation.  Its  theme  is  that  the  orderliness  and 
intelligibility  of  the  world  are  characteristic  of  God  himself,  whose  word  it 
is.  The  thought  that  the  world  is  a place  of  order  in  which  people  can  live 
with  security  is  already  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  already  there 
in  Genesis  1:2,  if  the  tohu  wabohu  may  be  taken,  with  Karl  Barth,  as  an 
oblique  reference  to  the  chaos  God  rejected,  and  quite  explicitly  in  Isaiah 
45:18,  which  the  RSV  renders,  “He  did  not  create  it  a chaos;  he  formed  it 
to  be  inhabited.”  It  was  demonstrated  in  a much-quoted  article  by  an  En- 
glish philosopher  over  half  a century  ago  that  the  biblical  faith  in  the  order- 
liness of  the  world  provided  the  incentive  to  the  investigations  that  have 
flowered  in  modern  science.4  Although  some  recent  developments  in  the 
science  of  physics  appear  to  indicate  some  irregularity  in  the  behavior  of  the 
basic  constituents  of  matter,  the  greatest  scientist  of  the  century  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “God  would  not  play  dice.” 

Reference  was  made  above  to  purpose  as  an  element  in  the  Logos  of  God 

3 Jurgen  Moltmann,  God  in  Creation  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1985),  pp.  74tf. 

4 M.  B.  Foster,  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Science,” 
Mind  43  (1934):  446-468. 
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in  creation,  and  this  forms  a point  of  conflict  between  the  biblical  and  the- 
ological understanding  of  creation  and  the  cosmologies  of  modern  science. 
Purpose  has  been  banished  as  an  explanatory  factor  in  modern  science,  but 
its  place  in  the  biblical  and  theological  view  of  creation  is  not  altogether 
clear.  While  the  Bible  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
it  shows  little  interest  in  the  heavens  as  the  vast  regions  that  occupy  the  space 
surrounding  the  earth.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  the  earth  as  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed home  of  humanity.  The  first  creation  narrative  in  Genesis  1 culmi- 
nates in  the  creation  of  humanity  and  its  appointment  to  supremacy  over  all 
else  that  God  has  provided  on  earth.  And  in  the  second  account,  which  is 
considered  the  older,  the  creation  of  humanity  comes  first  and  it  is  expressly 
and  vividly  related  to  the  earth.  Humanity  is,  so  to  speak,  the  appointed 
agent  of  the  Creator  on  the  earth;  it  is  humanity  through  which  the  purpose 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  earth  is  to  be  fulfilled.  This  thought  is  taken 
up  and  incorporated  in  the  Johannine  understanding  of  the  Logos  (Jn.  1:1- 
14). 

There  are  two  difficulties  that  arise  concerning  the  place  and  function  of 
humanity  in  creation,  one  temporal  and  the  other  spatial. 

The  temporal  difficulty  arises  from  the  vast  difference  between  the  age 
of  the  earth  and  that  of  humanity.  It  has  been  established  by  scientific  means 
that  the  earth  is  more  than  1,000  million  years  old,  while  the  study  of  fossil 
remains  indicates  that  Homo  sapiens  made  his  appearance  some  40,000 
years  ago.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  for  millions  of  years  the  earth  was 
left  without  the  agent  whom  God  appointed  to  serve  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  purpose  on  the  earth. 

It  may  be  possible  to  discern  here  an  analogy,  if  not  some  closer  relation, 
with  the  history  of  the  Logos,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  stated  there  that  the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning,  active  in 
creation,  and  the  clue  to  its  understanding  (Jn.  1:1-4).  The  Logos,  however, 
was  due  to  come  into  the  world  (Jn.  1:9),  but  only  after  long  waiting;  and 
his  coming  was  the  signal  for  the  realization  of  the  final  purpose  of  creation 
(which  the  New  Testament  calls  “glory,”  Rom.  8:18,  etc.).  As  Moltmann  has 
argued,  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  not  a theme  of  archaeology;  it  is  from  the 
beginning  charged  with  eschatology.  Faith  in  creation  as  it  is  based  on  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  looks  in  hope  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of 
God  not  just  for  humanity,  but  for  all  creatures  and  the  heavens  and  earth.5 

The  spatial  difficulty  appears  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  humanity 

5 Moltmann,  God  in  Creation , pp.  4-7  and  passim. 
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to  that  part  of  creation  that  is  called  “the  heavens”  (Gen.  1:1).  The  term, 
which  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  (more  frequently  the  lat- 
ter), is  used  in  two  senses,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  cosmological 
and  the  theological.  It  is  clear  that  “the  heavens”  is  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation  narrative  in  Genesis  i in  the  cosmological  sense  to  de- 
note that  dimension  of  creation  that  is  inaccessible  to  humanity.  There  is 
also  no  suggestion  of  any  responsibility  of  humanity  toward  heaven  corre- 
sponding to  its  responsibility  toward  the  earth;  and  later,  when  heaven  came 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  abode  of  God  and  so  acquired  a theological  sense, 
the  distinction  is  more  firmly  drawn.  The  Psalmist  declares  in  one  place, 
“The  heavens  are  the  Lord’s  heavens,  but  the  earth  he  has  given  to  the  sons 
of  men”  (Ps.  1 15:18). 

The  distinction,  however,  cannot  now  be  maintained  in  so  absolute  a 
manner,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (“the  sons  of  men”)  developed  the 
capacity  for  investigation  of  the  universe  by  scientific  means  and  learned 
that  the  earth  itself  belongs  to  “the  heavens”  in  the  sense  of  the  astronomical 
universe;  it  is  a member  of  the  solar  system  and  located  in  a galaxy  like  hosts 
of  others  that  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  sky.  It  has  become 
impossible  to  conceive  the  lot  and  the  destiny  of  us  earth-dwellers  in  detach- 
ment from  that  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  and  of  the  universe  to  which 
it  belongs.  Christian  eschatology  concentrated  for  a long  time  on  the  destiny 
of  us  humans  after  we  have  taken  leave  ot  life  on  this  earth.  We  need  to 
recover  the  broader  view  of  apocalyptic,  which  posed  the  question  of  human 
destiny  in  the  context  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  his  whole  creation,  includ- 
ing the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Biblical  apocalyptic  has  largely  lost  credence 
because  of  the  lurid  and  fantastic  imagery  in  which  it  is  cast,  but  we  should 
not  allow  that  to  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  its  basic  theme,  which  is  the 
universal  scope  of  God’s  redeeming  purpose. 

Emil  Brunner  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  recent  theologians 
who  have  endeavored  to  restore  this  theme  to  its  place  in  Christian  theology. 
He  devotes  the  last  chapter  of  his  monograph  on  eschatology  to  what  he 
calls  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  a 
world-consummation  in  and  through  Christ.6  He  protests  against  the  exis- 
tentialist reduction  of  the  Christian  hope  to  human  life  and  what  he  calls 
the  consequent  decosmologization  of  it. 

Brunner  bases  his  thesis  particularly  on  the  two  deutero-Pauline  state - 

6 Emil  Brunner,  Eternal  Hope  (London:  Lutterworth  Press,  1954),  pp.  185-210.  More  re- 
cently Moltmann  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  apocalyptic  for  the  historification  of  the 
cosmos,  and  he  has  developed  the  theme  more  substantially  in  his  God  in  Creation. 
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ments  of  Colossians  1:13-23  and  Ephesians  1:9-23.  But  although  these  pas- 
sages undoubtedly  refer  to  a cosmic  role  of  Christ  in  relation  to  “all  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth”  (Col.  1:16;  Eph.  1:10),  Brunner  makes  no  comment 
on  the  specific  functions  assigned  to  Christ  in  his  cosmic  function:  coherence 
(Col.  1:17),  reconciliation  (Col.  1:20),  and  recapitulation  (Eph.  1:10).  These 
functions  imply  that  the  created  universe  is  marred  with  disorder,  dissen- 
sion, and  anarchy.  But  no  indication  is  given  as  to  how  these  conditions  are 
manifested,  and  one  wonders  if  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  features  of  the 
universe  that  are  discernible  to  scientific  astronomy.  Strangely,  Brunner 
takes  no  account  of  Romans  8:18-25,  the  eloquent  and  enigmatic  passage  in 
which  Paul  presents  in  greater  detail  an  account  of  the  redemption  of  crea- 
tion and  draws  a parallel  between  it  and  the  redemption  of  humanity.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word  “creation” 
(fyisis),  and  it  is  clear  that  it  denotes  the  nonhuman  creation  or  “the  created 
universe,”  as  it  is  translated  in  the  NEB.  But  the  distinction  is  not  absolute, 
because  the  redemption  of  humanity,  which  forms  the  main  theme  of  the 
Epistle  and  is  treated  at  length,  serves  as  the  model,  or  paradigm,  as  well  as 
the  signal  for  the  redemption  of  the  universe.  What  we  humans,  who  have 
put  our  faith  and  hope  in  Christ,  experience  in  our  progress  toward  the 
consummation  of  our  hope,  the  created  universe  experiences  in  like  manner, 
viz.,  longing  for  liberation  from  futility  and  decay  and  perfected  filiation  to 
God. 

Can  we  take  Paul  seriously  in  this  matter  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe  that  has  been  acquired  by  scientific  research?  In  a recent, 
delightfully  written  volume  on  cosmology  Professor  Freeman  Dyson  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  quotes  a scientific  colleague  who 
said,  “The  more  the  universe  seems  comprehensible,  the  more  it  seems 
pointless.”7  The  author  repudiates  the  nihilism  of  his  colleague,  and  ex- 
presses his  own  belief  that  “life  and  intelligence  can  succeed  in  molding  this 
universe  of  ours  to  their  own  purposes.”8  He  proceeds  to  enunciate  an  ex- 
ceedingly sanguine  view  of  the  adaptability  of  terrestrial  life  to  extraterres- 
trial conditions;  he  assumes  that  “life  is  capable  of  making  itself  at  home  in 
every  corner  of  the  universe,  just  as  it  has  made  itself  at  home  in  every 
corner  of  this  planet.”9  This  is  surely  an  extravagant  assumption.  Granted 
that  space  travel  is  capable  of  further  advancement,  is  it  even  conceivable 
that  human  life  should  ever  succeed  in  adapting  itself  to  conditions  on  Be- 

7 Freeman  Dyson,  Infinite  in  All  Directions  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1988),  p.  99. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  1 1 7. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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tclgeuse,  or  Deneb,  or  even  Venus,  which  is  a planet  within  the  solar  system, 
not  more  than  twenty-five  million  miles  from  this  earth,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  one  astrophysicist  comes  closer  than  anything  else  to  the  popular  pic- 
ture of  hell?  But,  even  granting  for  a moment  the  author’s  vision  of  univer- 
sal space  colonization,  it  would  follow  that  the  point,  or  meaning,  of  the 
spatial  universe  is  derived  wholly  (barring  a declaration  of  independence 
from  the  colonies)  from  its  terrestrial  colonizers.  Such  proud  claims  for  the 
life  and  intelligence  of  terrestrial  beings  sound  truly  heaven-storming,  and 
they  are  at  variance  with  the  biblical  distinction  between  the  heavens,  which 
are  the  exclusive  domain  of  God,  and  the  earth,  which  he  has  assigned  for 
human  habitation.  Moreover,  the  hope  of  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  is 
grounded  wholly  on  God  and  is  not  dependent  on  human  instrumentality. 

William  Temple,  a former  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  once  said,  “God 
must  love  matter;  he  has  created  so  much  of  it.”  A comfortable,  apologetic 
thought,  perhaps.  But  the  ascription  of  the  creation  of  matter  to  love  looks 
to  the  creation  of  humanity  by  God  in  his  own  image,  and  it  implies  some 
God-given  capacity  on  the  part  of  humanity  to  apprehend  the  love  of  God 
and  to  respond  to  it.  It  seems  more  appropriate  here  to  use  the  concept  of 
creation  as  a passive,  or  permissive  act  of  God,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  some  theologians.  John  Macquarrie  offers  an  interpretation  of  the  gift  of 
being  in  creation  as  a “letting-be”;  God  does  not  wish  to  retain  a monopoly 
of  being;  he  leaves  room  beside  himself  for  other  being.10  Macquarrie  seeks 
in  this  way  to  conserve  the  element  of  truth  enshrined  in  the  ancient  concept 
of  emanation;  but  in  so  doing  he  fails  to  recognize  the  dominant  role  as- 
cribed to  the  Logos  in  creation  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  Emanation  is  a figurative  expression  derived 
from  the  flowing  of  water  from  a spring;  but  Logos,  w hich  means  rational 
thought  and  the  speech  in  which  it  is  expressed,  clearly  indicates  that  crea- 
tion is  to  be  understood  as  a deliberative  and  purposive  act  of  God.  Molt- 
mann  puts  this  in  terms  of  a duality  of  creation,  which  he  finds  in  the  bib- 
lical terms  heaven  and  earth.  He  interprets  heaven  as  the  potencies  and 
potentialities  of  God,  which  function  in  the  manner  of  Platonic  ideas  as  the 
archetypes  of  created  things.  Heaven  thus  represents  the  destiny  and  hope 
of  the  earth.  But  then  the  question  arises  why  the  biblical  hope  speaks  not 
only  of  a new  earth,  but  also  of  new  heavens.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  context 
the  heavens  refer,  not  to  theological,  or  philosophical  archetypes  of  terres- 
trial realities,  but  to  the  superior  part  of  the  created  w'hole.  In  this  case  too, 
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however,  a question  arises.  If  we  look  at  the  astronomical  universe  in  its 
immensity,  “where  the  wheeling  systems  darken,  and  our  benumbed  con- 
ceiving soars,”  our  minds  may  be  “filled  with  ever-increasing  wonderment 
and  awe,”  as  Kant  put  it.  But  if  we  ask  with  the  modern  astrophysicist  what 
the  point  of  it  all  is,  we  are  at  a loss  for  an  answer. 

Although  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  belong  to  the  eschatologies  of 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  new  heavens  are  nowhere  described, 
and  the  new  earth  only  minimally  (in  terms  of  increased  fertility,  e.g.,  Is. 
4:2).  The  imagery  of  traditional,  popular  eschatology  is  drawn  from  the 
vision  of  the  holy  city  as  described  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
21);  it  has  not  taken  up  the  promise  of  new  heaven  stated  in  2 Peter  3:13; 
and  perhaps  we  can  understand  why.  The  thought  of  any  alteration,  not  to 
say  renovation  of  the  starry  heaven  above,  makes  the  mind  boggle,  and  it 
proffers  no  gratification  to  the  human  heart. 

The  cosmic  eschatology  of  Paul,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above  (Rom.  8:18-30),  contains  no  description  of  the  final  consummation. 
Paul  sees  the  universe  as  pregnant  with  the  consummation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  creation.  But  his  language  undergoes  a significant  change  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. He  begins  with  a description  in  plain  language  of  the  plight  and 
pangs  of  creation  as  it  reaches  toward  consummation;  then  he  shifts  to  the 
key  of  hope,  and  thereafter  to  prayer,  in  which  the  pilgrims  of  hope  fumble 
and  grope,  until  their  feeble  and  ignorant  petitions  are  taken  up  by  the  Spirit 
and  attuned  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  Perhaps  it  is  only  in  hope  and 
prayer  that  reflection  on  this  mysterious  theme  can  come  to  an  end. 
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I have  chosen  a title  designed  to  be  provocative:  “the  redemption  of  na- 
ture.' Why  not  address  a subject  more  centrally  biblical:  “the  redemption 
of  the  human  community”  or  “the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom”?  Is  not  the 
Old  Testament  theme  of  the  redemption  of  nature  a residue  of  pre-Israelite, 
pagan  notions  ot  cosmos,  eggshells  of  myth  on  the  back  of  the  historical 
chick? 

My  intent  is  not  to  seek  out  a neglected  theme,  simply  because  it  is 
slighted,  in  order  to  present  an  innovative  academic  analysis  of  an  obscure 
aspect  of  biblical  thought.  Nor  am  I attempting  to  overthrow  prevailing 
notions  of  the  historical  center  of  biblical  religion.  I do  wish  to  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  wholeness  and  unity  of  human  and  natural  history 
that  stamp  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

I 

The  classics  of  biblical  exegesis,  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and 
of  Old  Testament  theology7  were  written  under  the  impress  of  German  ide- 
alism and  historicism.  In  this  philosophical  tradition  the  dichotomy  between 
the  concept  of  history  and  the  concept  of  nature  is  radical.  Hegel  says  flatly 
that  nature  has  no  history.  “The  changes  that  take  place  in  nature  . . . exhibit 
only  a perpetually  self-repeating  cycle.”  Nature  is  timeless,  the  realm  of  slav- 
ery and  law.  History  is  the  realm  of  freedom.  Idealism  and  historicism 
served  Protestant  apologetics  well  with  its  antithesis  between  history  and 
nature,  liberation  (or  grace)  versus  law,  linear  time  versus  eternal  recur- 
rence; and  an  idealistic  bias  survives  into  our  time,  giving  modern  biblical 
studies  a curiously  old-fashioned  look.  I am  reminded  of  my  first  exposure 
to  the  Neo-Platonic  world  of  Habad  hasidism  in  Me’ah  She'arim  in  Jeru- 
salem. A world  of  anachronism.  And  so  it  is  in  the  world  of  biblical  schol- 
arship. Gerhard  Von  Rad,  in  the  major  Protestant  attempt  of  this  century 
to  write  a theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  still  holds  on  to  the  old  dichotomy, 
history  versus  nature,  in  structuring  his  theological  program. 

Yet  we  daily  read  histories  of  nature:  Steven  Weinberg’s  The  First  Three 
Minutes , Stephen  Hawking’s  A Brief  History  of  Time , Stephen  Jay  Gould’s 
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Time’s  Arrow  and  Time’s  Cycle , Freeman  Dyson’s  Gifford  Lectures:  Infinite 
in  All  Directions.  Even  the  most  unrepentant  idealistic  philosopher  of  history 
of  the  twentieth  century,  R.  G.  Collingwood,  concedes  that  new  views  of 
nature  “have  certainly  narrowed  the  gulf  between  nature  and  history  of 
which  early  nineteenth-century  thinkers  were  so  conscious.”  Then  he  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  dichotomy  on  new  grounds. 

In  any  case,  a radical  dichotomy  between  nature  and  history  is  alien  to 
biblical  thought.  In  the  biblical  view  of  history,  God  is  an  actor.  Indeed  he 
plays  the  lead  in  the  drama  of  salvation.  In  modern  views  of  history,  human 
beings  or  human  communities  are  the  creators  and  creatures  of  history.  God 
as  actor  is  eliminated  by  the  postulates  of  scientific  historical  method.  He  is 
excluded  from  the  web  of  efficient  causes  the  historian  unravels  and  at- 
tempts to  understand.  The  history  written  by  the  biblical  historians  is  not 
history  in  a modern  sense.  It  is  history  penetrated  by  myth.  God  is  the  hero 
of  biblical  epic.  He  is  Warrior,  Divine  Kinsman,  Judge,  Liberator,  Re- 
deemer. His  will  or  providence  drives  the  action.  The  Bible  is  the  story  of 
the  magnalia  dei.  I have  long  been  uneasy  with  either  “history”  or  “myth” 
as  the  best  or  appropriate  term  for  describing  the  constitutive  categories  of 
biblical  thought  and  expression,  and  have  chosen  rather  the  term  “epic.” 
Epic  traditionally  is  applied  to  poetic  narrative  in  which  there  are  divine 
and  human  actors. 

Similarly,  the  concept  of  nature  reflected  in  biblical  literature  ill  fits  with 
modern  concepts  of  nature,  either  those  of  classical,  or  Hegelian,  or  modern 
scientific  thought.  Nature  is  not  simply  cyclic,  nor  static,  nor  unconscious  in 
Hebrew  conceptions.  Nor  is  it  simply  linear,  with  a movement  from  the  big 
bang  to  eternal  ice  or  fiery  collapse. 

The  natural  world  is  an  actor  in  biblical  history  and  not  merely  through 
the  agency  of  humankind,  the  “head”  of  the  natural  creation.  Nature  plays 
a role  in  the  history  of  salvation  or  better  engages  in  and  is  transformed  by 
the  epic  events.  So  I can  speak  legitimately  of  the  redemption  of  nature. 
Nature  is  no  more  an  “it”  than  is  God  or  Adam.  Nature,  while  dethroned 
from  divine  rank,  is  still  “Thou.”  The  creation,  created  “good,”  falls  into 
decay,  sterility,  wilderness,  cursed  by  God.  The  earth  is  cursed  for  the  sake 
of  the  rebellion  of  one  of  its  natural  creatures.  The  human  spirit  corrupts 
nature,  and  man  is  one  with  nature.  Humankind  belongs  wholly  to  the 
realm  of  nature,  mortal.  His  attempt  to  become  a god,  to  transcend  the 
insecurity  of  mortal  flesh,  is  his  primal  sin.  He  is  not  half-god,  half-animal. 
His  soul  contains  no  spark  of  the  divine.  He  is  an  animal,  a stately  animal, 
theomorphic  indeed,  but  he  cannot  free  himself  now  or  in  the  Beyond  from 
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nature.  In  him  nature  is  an  actor  in  the  drama  of  salvation,  and  also  apart 
from  him  nature  is  an  actor,  fleeing  the  divine  wrath,  transfigured  by  the 
divine  glory,  redeemed  insofar  as  man  is  redeemed,  damned  insofar  as  hu- 
manity is  damned. 

History  as  pursued  by  application  of  historico-critical  method  is  essen- 
tially linear  in  character,  a series  of  events  in  the  How  of  time,  intelligible 
perhaps  in  retrospect  but  having  no  evident  cycles  or  rhythm,  no  evident 
goal  or  overall  plot  discernible  to  the  historian  qua  historian.  The  biblical 
epic  or  history  is  not  so  dominated  by  the  arrow  of  time.  It  moves  toward  a 
goal,  a telos,  a consummation,  and  it  moves  to  a rhythm  of  cycles,  not  eternal 
returns,  but  in  a spiral,  cycles  advancing  as  they  turn.  The  biblical  writer 
thus  has  more  in  common  with  Vico  than  with  Ranke. 

The  Priestly  editor  of  the  Pentateuch  shapes  his  tradition  in  a sequence 
of  covenants,  each  particular  in  time,  but  each  taken  up  in  its  successor,  each 
adumbrating  Israel’s  covenant  at  Sinai.  The  prophet  we  call  Second  Isaiah 
describes  the  history  of  salvation  in  a new  epic,  in  a new  song  of  the  Divine 
Warrior,  of  a new  Exodus  and  Conquest,  a new  way  through  the  desert  to 
Zion,  of  a new  universal  covenant,  of  a renewed  heaven  and  earth,  a new 
creation,  of  a new  redemption  of  Israel,  of  a redemption  embracing  human- 
kind and  the  rest  of  nature.  The  “new  thing”  God  does  is  at  the  same  time 
“renewal”  of  the  old  thing  (the  Hebrew  word  means  both).  It  is  not  radically 
new  but  is  a return,  recurrence.  Yet  the  new  is  not  identical  with  the  old. 
The  new  Jerusalem  of  the  prophet  is  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  transfigured, 
golden. 

To  return  to  my  beginning,  in  the  biblical  epic  of  redemption,  we  find  a 
wholeness  and  unity  in  the  grand  process  that  we  call  in  our  analytical  lan- 
guage human  and  natural  history. 

I am  uncomfortable  in  the  abstract  language  I have  been  using.  I am  an 
exegete,  not  a philosopher  or  theologian.  So  let  us  turn  to  a text,  and  let  our 
exposition  of  the  redemption  of  nature  stem  from  careful  reading  of  a 
prophet’s  song. 

The  poem  I wish  to  study  is  found  in  Isaiah  35.  It  begins  with  an  address 
of  the  herald  of  the  divine  council  to  nature,  and  especially  to  the  sterile  and 
terrible  lands  of  the  desert,  the  lands  of  drought  and  desolation. 

Let  the  desert  and  the  steppe  exult; 

Let  the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom; 

Let  it  burst  into  bloom  as  the  crocus, 

And  let  it  rejoice,  yea,  rejoicing  and  singing. 
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The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  to  it, 

The  splendor  of  Carmel  and  Sharon. 

They  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

The  splendor  of  the  eternal  God. 

These  familiar  words  are  commonly  taken  to  be  merely  literary  figures, 
poetic  ornament,  the  excessive  exuberance  of  the  ancient  singer.  On  the  con- 
trary, desert  and  mountain,  heaven  and  earth,  river  and  spring  were  re- 
garded as  natural  powers,  beings,  who  responded  to  the  divine  appearance, 
the  theophany  of  Yahweh,  whether  he  came  in  judgment  or  in  salvation,  in 
wrath  or  in  redemption.  In  the  Song  of  the  War  of  Yahweh  in  Isaiah  34,  the 
work  of  this  same  poet,  at  the  declaration  of  God’s  war  on  Israel’s  enemies, 
“the  heavens  roll  up  like  a scroll,  and  all  their  hosts  languish,  as  the  vine 
leaf  withers,  as  the  fig  withers.”  When  Yahweh  appears  in  holiness  in  Psalm 
29,  “He  makes  Lebanon  dance  like  a bullcalf,  Sirion  like  a young  buffalo.” 
The  “response  of  nature”  and  “water  in  the  wilderness”  are  themes  partic- 
ularly associated  with  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  the  old  epic  of  redemption, 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  leading  in  the  desert  to  the  mountain,  crossing  over 
Jordan  into  Israel’s  inheritance.  The  Psalmist  sings  in  Psalm  114: 

When  Israel  went  forth  from  Egypt, 

The  house  of  Jacob  from  an  outlandish  nation, 

Judah  became  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion. 

The  Sea  saw  and  fled,  the  Jordan  turned  back. 

The  mountains  danced  like  rams, 

The  hills  like  lambs. 

What  ailed  you,  O Sea,  that  you  fled? 

You  Jordan  that  you  turned  back? 

The  mountains  danced  like  rams, 

The  hills  like  lambs, 

Before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 

Before  the  god  of  Jacob, 

Who  turned  rock  into  a pool  of  water, 

Flint  into  fountains  of  water. 

The  new  magnalia  dei,  the  new  epic  of  redemption  from  captivity,  leading 
on  the  highway  through  the  desert,  return  to  Zion,  renews  these  themes  of 
the  old  epic  events:  the  response  of  nature,  the  healing  of  the  cursed  land, 
water  in  the  wilderness. 
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Thus  saith  the  Lord,  who  made  a way  in  the  sea, 

A path  through  the  mighty  waters  . . . 

Behold  I shall  do  a new  thing  . . . 

I shall  indeed  make  a way  in  the  wilderness, 

Rivers  in  the  desert. 

Wild  beasts  shall  glorify  me 
Jackals  and  ostriches; 

Because  I make  waters  in  the  wilderness, 

Rivers  in  the  desert, 

Giving  drink  to  my  people,  my  elect 

The  people  I have  created  for  myself.  (Is.  43:16,  19-21) 

The  healing  of  the  desert  not  only  repeats  the  themes  of  the  old  epic  of 
redemption  in  the  Exodus  and  Conquest,  it  also  recalls  the  blessing  and 
curse  of  Eden: 

For  the  Lord  has  comforted  Zion, 

He  has  comforted  all  her  waste  places. 

He  hath  made  her  wilderness  as  Eden 
Her  desert  as  the  garden  of  Yahweh.  (Is.  51:3) 

Cursed  Zion,  its  desolation  filled  with  thistles  and  thorns,  shall  be  re- 
newed and  become  as  the  Garden  of  God,  Eden,  whose  name  means  fertil- 
ity. 

Isaiah  35,  as  we  have  seen,  is  introduced  by  the  heraldic  address  to  nature, 
notably  to  cursed  nature,  and  announces  the  coming  of  God’s  glory.  It  then 
turns  to  another  audience,  the  divine  assembly  in  the  heavens.  These  crea- 
tures are  instructed  to  wait  upon  captive  Israel,  again  slaves  in  an  alien  land: 

Strengthen  weak  hands; 

Make  strong  feeble  knees, 

Say  to  the  fearful  of  heart: 

Be  strong,  fear  not. 

Behold  your  God,  vengeance 
He  brings,  divine  retribution; 

He  it  is  who  comes  and  saves  you. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see, 

And  the  ears  of  the  deaf  be  opened. 

The  lame  shall  leap  as  a gazelle, 

And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. 
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Their  task  is  first  disclosed  as  the  encouragement  of  the  weak  and  fearful 
with  the  good  tidings:  their  God  is  coming  to  them  armed  with  vindication 
and  victory.  Redemption  is  at  hand.  But  the  poet  in  describing  this  redemp- 
tion surprises  us.  Ills  and  defects  we  should  term  “natural,”  as  opposed  to 
spiritual  or  communal,  evil  are  healed.  Blindness,  deafness,  lame  legs, 
dumbness  is  cured.  Man  the  natural  creature  is  made  whole.  Why  do  we 
not  hear  of  the  peace,  harmony,  love,  and  celebration  that  salvation  brings? 
Such  blessings  will  be  recounted,  but  the  rhapsodist  first  sings  of  healing. 

The  poet  then  returns  to  his  first  theme,  but  in  new  guise,  evoking  mem- 
ories of  Israel’s  first  redemption: 

Indeed  waters  shall  break  out  in  the  desert, 

And  streams  in  the  wilderness. 

And  glaring  desert  shall  become  a marsh 
Parched  earth  springs  of  water. 

The  abode  of  jackals  shall  become  a pasturage, 

The  steppe  [turn  into]  reeds  and  papyrus. 

Water  in  the  wilderness,  healing  the  howling  desert,  water  of  life  pro- 
vided for  man  and  beast. 

The  final  section  of  the  song  more  explicitly  evokes  memories  of  the  old 
epic  events,  in  describing  a new  way  through  the  desert,  which  is  at  once 
the  path  of  the  divine  warrior  leading  his  people  to  freedom,  and  the  pro- 
cessional way  to  the  victory  feast  on  Zion. 

A highway  shall  be  there, 

And  it  shall  be  called  the  Holy  Way. 

The  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it, 

But  the  redeemed  shall  walk  upon  it 
And  the  scattered  shall  not  get  lost. 

The  lion  shall  not  be  found  there, 

Nor  the  beast  of  prey  go  up  thereon. 

The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
And  enter  Zion  with  a joyful  shout. 

And  eternal  joy  shall  be  on  their  heads; 

Gladness  and  joy  shall  overtake  [them]. 
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Many  other  passages  would  demand  attention  if  we  were  fully  to  ex- 
pound our  theme  of  nature’s  redemption  and  renewal.  Let  me  read  only  one 
other  text,  and  leave  it  without  comment:  Isaiah  65:17-20,  25. 

Behold  I create  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 

And  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered 
Nor  come  to  mind  . . . 

For  behold  I create  Jerusalem  a rejoicing, 

And  her  people  an  exultation. 

And  I will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem 
And  exult  in  my  people; 

And  the  sound  of  weeping  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  her. 

Nor  the  sound  of  crying. 

There  shall  not  be  found  there  an  infant  who  lives  briefly, 

Nor  an  old  man  who  fails  to  live  a full  life; 

The  youngest  shall  die  a hundred  years  old. 

The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox  . . . 

They  shall  not  do  harm  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain. 

The  prophet  who  composed  Isaiah  35  and  the  poet  of  Isaiah  65  dreamed 
and  sang  of  a new  redemption,  redeemed  humankind  in  a healed  nature,  a 
renewed  heaven  and  earth  filled  with  the  glory  of  God.  Nature,  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,  transformed,  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  grazing  together  in  the  field, 
the  lion  eating  straw.  Mankind,  red  in  hand  and  sick  in  heart,  transfigured, 
living  in  peace  and  health  and  joy  on  God’s  holy  mount,  wherefrom  the 
springs  of  healing  waters  flow. 


II 

What  do  we  make  of  the  biblical  theme  of  the  redemption  of  nature,  of 
its  view  of  nature  as  a participant,  indeed  a principal  in  the  history  of  sal- 
vation.'1 Can  we  take  it  seriously?  We  cannot  simply  primitivize  ourselves 
and  escape  modern  views  of  the  history  of  nature.  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
mountains  dancing  like  buffaloes,  nor  hear  the  heavens  burst  into  song,  and 
most  of  us  do  not  regard  natural  objects  as  sentient,  as  “Thou.”  Save  for  a 
few  sophisticated  philosophers  of  science,  we  do  not  regard  nonhuman  ele- 
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merits  of  nature  as  exercising  freedom.  We  do  not  call  upon  the  heavens  and 
earth  and  the  mountains  to  be  witness  to  covenants  and  treaties.  These  no- 
tions cohere  in  an  ancient  culture’s  myths,  and  our  myths  are  different. 

I shall  argue  that  there  is  profound  insight  in  Israel’s  understanding  of 
nature  and  of  man’s  place  in  nature.  We  must  take  seriously  the  biblical 
assertion  of  man’s  oneness  with  nature,  and  of  the  intertwining  of  human 
and  natural  history.  The  view  that  our  health  is  bound  up  with  nature’s 
health,  that  the  redemption  of  the  human  community  is  inseparable  from 
the  redemption  of  nature,  is  of  critical  importance  for  the  contemporary 
theologian. 

Much  of  Christian  and  Western  thought  has  led  to  the  radical  alienation 
of  man  from  nature.  Greek  idealism,  Gnostic  dualism,  neither  wholly  con- 
quered in  medieval  theology,  German  idealism  all  have  contributed  to  this 
alienation.  All  attempt  to  rescue  man  from  his  oneness  with  nature,  and  to 
exclude  nature  from  the  history  of  salvation.  All  wish  to  lift  man  above  the 
natural  creation,  extricate  him  from  the  drag  of  matter,  free  his  immortal 
soul,  feed  him  on  the  flesh  of  deity,  the  bread  of  immortality,  exalt  him  to 
oneness  with  the  Absolute  Spirit,  to  absolute  freedom.  In  each  of  these  en- 
deavors, one  perceives  the  repetition  of  the  sin  of  Eden,  the  desire  to  mount 
to  the  heaven,  to  become  like  a God,  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  eternal  life. 

While  the  New  Testament  has  been  infected  by  Greek  thought  and  cat- 
egories, still  one  finds  testimony  to  this  biblical  conception  of  nature.  Paul 
in  Romans  8 writes:  “For  the  creation  waits  with  eager  longing  for  the 
revealing  of  the  sons  of  God  . . . because  the  creation  itself  will  be  set  free 
from  its  bondage  to  corruption  and  obtain  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  We  know  that  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  travail 
together  until  now,  and  not  only  the  creation  but  we  ourselves,  who  have 
the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,  groan  inwardly  as  we  wait  for  adoption  as  sons, 
to  wit — the  redemption  of  our  bodies.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  an  afterthought  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  found  only  in  the  latest  of  books,  namely  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  stands  in  tension  with,  if  not  contradic- 
tion to,  the  mainline  thought  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  including  the  Exilic 
prophets  whose  poems  we  have  been  reading.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a testimony 
to  the  biblical  view  that  the  human  soul  cannot  be  separated  from  its  body, 
that  the  human  being  is  a natural  creature,  and  that,  like  the  rest  of  creation, 
must  be  redeemed,  body  and  spirit,  if  he  or  she  is  to  inhabit  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. The  doctrine  of  resurrection  makes  sense  only  in  the  context  of  the 
doctrine  of  a redemption  of  nature. 
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We  must  overcome  our  ancient  alienation  from  nature,  for  we  ourselves 
are  natural  creatures  in  a community  of  natural  creatures,  of  myriads  of 
species,  who  share  a history.  Our  history,  our  health  and  salvation  are  bound 
up  in  the  history  of  nature,  in  its  health  and  salvation.  As  surely  as  human 
beings  are  the  creators  and  creatures  of  the  history  of  human  society, 
through  the  power  of  memory  and  thought,  hope  and  planning,  imagina- 
tion and  freedom,  we  are  also  the  creatures  of  the  history  of  nature,  and  in 
the  crisis  of  our  times,  if  not  from  Eden,  the  corruptors  and  destroyers  of 
nature.  Biblical  poets  viewed  the  curse  on  nature,  its  violence,  sterility,  and 
decay,  as  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  the  human  spirit.  One  notes  the  myth- 
ological dimension  of  this  theme,  and  cannot  take  it  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  much  of  the  corruption  of  nature,  of  our  planet,  is  the 
direct  product  of  human  greed,  exploitation,  and  arrogant  stupidity. 

It  is  time  to  study  the  history  of  nature.  And  it  is  fitting  to  utilize  biblical 
themes  to  develop  an  ecological  theology.  If  we  are  to  survive,  and  our 
planet  is  to  survive  in  health,  we  must  overcome  our  alienation  from  nature 
and  discover  our  oneness  with  nature. 

Today  we  can  destroy  the  earth  in  nuclear  war,  by  polluting  the  oceans 
and  killing  its  plankton,  by  poisoning  the  atmosphere,  altering  its  balance 
of  gases  and  microscopic  life,  cutting  its  forests  and  eroding  its  soil,  by  pav- 
ing its  meadows  and  sucking  dry  its  aquifers,  by  crowding  out  its  rich  va- 
riety of  species,  by  stripping  it  of  its  mineral  riches,  by  exhausting  its  soil.  I 
have  in  my  greenhouse  certain  species  of  orchids,  the  most  beautiful  of  flow- 
ers, perfected  in  a million  years  of  evolution,  but  extinct  in  their  native  hab- 
itat, destroyed  by  cattle  ranchers  with  contracts  to  supply  fast-food  chains 
with  hamburger. 

Ill 

Perhaps  we  shall  learn  that  the  health  of  the  human  community  is  bound 
up  with  the  health  of  all  of  nature,  and  that  ultimately  our  rape  of  nature  is 
suicidal,  that  we  cannot  find  redemption  apart  from  the  redemption  of  na- 
ture. 

It  should  be  observed  that  if  nature  has  a history,  responsible  stewardship 
for  our  planet  may  change  in  time.  For  most  of  human  history,  there  was 
an  imperative  for  man  and  woman,  expressed  in  the  biblical  command:  “Be 
fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth."  In  the  early  era,  the  human  species,  in 
order  to  survive,  had  to  live  under  a law  demanding  maximum  procreation 
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and  childbearing  with  its  implications  for  society,  the  relation  between  the 
sexes,  and  family  life. 

But  “time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.”  The  ancient  command  is  no 
longer  valid.  Or  rather,  frozen  in  time,  as  an  eternal  imperative  of  nature, 
it  has  become  at  once  murderous  and  suicidal. 

Those  religious  communities,  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Muslim,  who  persist 
in  an  ahistorical  understanding  of  nature  and  its  role  in  history  and  cling  to 
the  old  imperative,  are  guilty  of  the  rape  of  nature,  the  pillaging  of  the 
planet,  and  ultimately  become  the  agents  of  starvation,  disease,  war,  and 
racial  suicide. 

For  those  conscious  of  the  new  epoch  of  nature,  there  is  a new  imperative: 
restrict,  limit,  plan  the  human  birthrate.  Opposition  to  birth  control  in  our 
time  endangers  our  race,  and  as  well  the  earth  with  its  chain  ot  being.  Now 
fidelity  to  the  biblical  text  gives  a new  reading:  do  not  multiply  in  excess,  be 
fruitful  within  limits  appropriate  to  the  ecology  of  earth’s  flora  and  fauna, 
of  which  we  are  one  species;  do  not  overfill  the  earth.  Develop  new  forms 
of  family  life,  new  freedom  from  the  burden  of  compulsive  procreation  and 
childbearing,  new  tolerance  for  different  modes  of  human  association,  in- 
cluding the  homosexual,  new  modesty  as  to  our  place  in  the  history  of  na- 
ture. 

The  biblical  view  of  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  human  and  natural  his- 
tory can  be  the  basis  for  a theology  of  nature,  resources  for  the  ecological 
crisis  we  shall  surely  confront  in  the  coming  century. 

There  are  dangers  here.  There  is  the  obscurantist  trust  in  the  divine  sov- 
ereignty which  looks  for  the  miraculous  renewal  of  nature  when  Christ 
comes  again.  Thus  we  are  left  free  to  exploit  the  old  heavens  and  earth  with 
all  our  might.  This  view  was  attributed  to  the  sometime  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt,  whether  accurately  or  falsely  I know  not.  However,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  story  gives  the  only  plausible  explanation  I have  heard 
for  Mr.  Watt’s  behavior  in  office. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  (and  with  it  the  biblical 
notion  of  the  redemption  of  nature)  has  recently  been  abandoned  by  certain 
theologians  including  two  of  my  colleagues  at  Harvard.  The  argument  is 
that  we  belong  to  a new  age  in  which  nuclear  bombs  have  placed  in  human 
hands  the  means  to  destroy  all  human  life,  to  consume  the  planet  in  fire.  So 
God  has  ceased  to  be  sovereign,  and  man,  the  sole  species  who  is  depraved, 
the  corruptor  of  nature,  is  sovereign.  I must  confess  that  I don’t  understand 
why  God’s  sovereignty  was  not  challenged  equally  by  discovery  of  the  sec- 
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ond  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  principle  of  entropy,  or  for  that  matter  by 
the  holocaust,  or  by  the  death  of  a man  on  a cross.  One  recalls  A.  E.  House- 
man’s “Easter  Hymn”: 

If,  in  that  Syrian  garden,  ages  slain 

You  sleep,  and  know  not  that  you  are  dead  in  vain, 

Nor  even  in  dreams  behold  how  dark  and  bright 
Ascend  in  smoke  and  fire  by  day  and  night 
The  hate  you  died  to  quench  and  could  but  fan, 

Sleep  well  and  see  no  morning,  son  of  man. 

I shall  grant  the  new  theologians  this  much:  I am  not  sure  it  will  be  our 
depraved  species  or  a future  sentient  species,  of  which  we  are  antitypes,  who 
will  survive  to  participate  in  the  redemption  of  nature:  Homo  sapiens,  as  we 
call  ourselves,  or  Homo  novus , a creature  evolved  some  day  on  this  healed 
planet,  or  perhaps  evolved  on  another  planet  in  the  great  universe  of  nature, 
in  God’s  good  time. 


Creation  and  Human 
Creativity 

by  E.  David  Willis-Watkins 


Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  E.  David 
Willis-Watkins  has  written  extensively  on 
Calvin's  theology  as  well  as  on  contempo- 
rary theological  issues.  He  has  served  on  a 
number  of  committees  engaged  in  inter- 
denominational dialogue  and  is  a member 
of  the  committee  that  has  prepared  “A 
Brief  Statement  of  Faith”  for  possible  in- 
clusion in  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Con- 
fessions. 


C reation  and  human  creativity  reflect  the  glory  of  the  triune  God,  disclosed 
primarily  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus.  By  the  steadfast  love  of  this  covenanting 
God,  creation  and  human  creativity  are  made  and  sustained  toward  their  end, 
which  will  be  even  more  doxological  than  their  beginning.  Within  this  economy 
of  God  for  the  whole  of  creation,  human  creativity  is  God -given  freedom  to  be 
partners  in  caring  for  other  people,  for  other  creatures,  and  for  the  planet. 

This  claim  is  made  from  the  perspective  of  the  Reformed  heritage  which 
is  insistent  on  its  belonging  to  the  tradition  of  the  catholic  church.  These 
dialogues  between  Reformed  and  Russian  Orthodox  Christians  have  already 
increased  clarification  about  what  each  party  means  by  its  claim  to  share  in 
the  catholicity,  unity,  holiness,  and  apostolicity  of  the  church.  I am  con- 
sciously building  on  that  cumulative  experience  of  our  dialogues.  Hence  I 
will  not  repeat,  for  example,  what  we  have  seen  about  the  Reformed  under- 
standing and  practice  of  tradition,  or  what  the  Reformed’s  orthodox  Chris- 
tology  and  pneumatology  mean  for  our  eucharistic  doctrine  and  practice.1 
In  the  present  brief  paper,  I only  examine  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  the  claim  stated  above.  I do  so  under  the  heading  of  four  theses, 
put  as  succinctly  as  possible  for  purposes  of  locating  the  areas  of  most  fruit- 
ful discussion  among  us  on  this  urgent  and  (lest  we  forget  the  very  nature 
of  the  theological  enterprise!)  beautiful  topic:  creation  and  human  creativity. 

I.  God’s  steadfast  love  is  before  the  beginning,  at  the  beginning,  throughout 
the  course,  and  at  the  end  of  creation.  We  know  this  not  directly  from  creation 

' The  present  article  was  prepared  as  a paper  for  the  Russian  Orthodox-Reformed  Dia- 
logues held  in  Budapest  in  1987.  The  reference  here  is  to  “The  Eucharist  in  the  Reformed 
Tradition,”  a paper  for  the  Dialogues,  Leningrad,  1976  (printed  in  part  in  “A  Reformed 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  and  Its  Implications  for  Roman  Catholic  Dialogues,” 
Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  [Spring  1984]:  295-309),  and  “The  Reformed  Churches’  Un- 
derstanding of  Tradition,”  a paper  for  the  Dialogues,  Odessa,  1983  (printed  as  “The  Re- 
formed Understanding  of  Tradition,”  Pacific  Theological  Review  [Spring  1984]:  41-56). 
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but  from  where  God  toof{  up  our  time  and  space:  in  the  person  and  woif  of  Jesus 
the  Christ,  whose  benefits  we  enjoy  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

On  the  doctrine  of  creation,  just  as  much  as  with  other  doctrines,  the 
sound  order  of  critical  theological  reflection  begins  with  the  benefits  of  the 
cross  of  the  risen  Lord.  This  guards  against  the  doctrine  of  creation’s  becom- 
ing a general  and  romantic  sentiment  or  a speculative  theology  of  glory.  The 
criterion  and  joy  for  treating  the  doctrine  of  creation  are  ultimately  derived 
from  dealing  with  the  glory  of  God  and  creation  from  where  that  glory  is 
most  startlingly  manifest  in  judgment  and  mercy:  in  the  Jewish  face  of  the 
incarnate  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 

Creation  is  complex,  fascinating,  alternately  overpowering  and  comfort- 
ing— depending  on  the  condition  of  the  observer.  All  that  may  be  relatively 
clear.  But  to  claim  that  creation  is  good  is  another  matter.  Such  a claim 
requires  an  enormous  act  of  faith — or  absurd  selectivity — in  the  face  of 
pain,  suffering,  and  injustice.  The  community  of  believers  confesses  that 
creation  is  good  because  it  knows  God  to  be  good,  and  it  knows  God  to  be 
good  primarily  from  the  history  of  God’s  covenantal  steadfastness.  For  the 
Christian  community,  God’s  goodness  is  not  defined  as  the  condition  above, 
and  untouched  by,  the  vagaries  inherent  in  creaturely  existence.  We  know 
something  of  the  extent  of  God’s  goodness  from  what  God  went  through 
and  goes  through  to  restore  creation  to  its  intended  direction  and  to  see  to 
its  ultimate  glorious  fulfillment. 

God  is  the  gracious  covenant  maker  and  covenant  keeper.  It  is  this  God 
who  is  creator,  sustainer,  and  guider  of  all  that  is.  God  as  covenant  partner 
is  a central  teaching  of  Reformed  theology.  Barth  argues  that  covenant  is 
the  presupposition  of  creation.2  Out  of  God’s  boundless  love,  God  wills  to 
be  for  another  and  to  give  another  life-in-relation.  Out  of  nothing  except 
this  unbounded  gracious  love,  God  created  for  this  relationship.  The  crea- 
tion sagas  in  Genesis  are  taken  over  from  common  creation  myths  and  re- 
written to  make  one  central  thing  clear:  this  is  how  the  God  whom  we  have 
experienced  as  deliverer  and  covenant  maker  went  about  creating.  The  re- 
worked creation  stories,  and  the  narratives  of  deliverance  and  successive 
covenants,  are  primarily  proclamations  of  who  God  is  and  who  therefore 
we  are  to  be  as  a people.  Belonging  to  this  God  means  that  we,  too,  share  in 

2 See  K.  Barth’s  treatment  of  the  relation  between  creation  and  covenant,  esp.  in  para- 
graphs 41  ( Church  Dogmatics,  trans.  G.  W.  Bromiley  et  al.  (Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1936- 
1939],  vol.  3.1),  45  (vol.  3.2),  and  48  (vol.  3.3).  See  also  G.  Hendry,  God  the  Creator  (Nashville: 
Cokesbury,  1938),  esp.  chaps.  4 and  5 on  the  meaning  of  the  theologia  cruets  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  creation;  and  Theology  of  Nature  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1980), 
esp.  chaps.  8 and  9 on  models  of  creation  and  the  Creator  Spirit. 
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his  own  ongoing  purposive  activity  in  (and  often  over  against)  unfolding 
events.  The  courses  of  events,  like  the  hills  and  trees  and  luminaries,  are 
there  to  testify  to  the  steadfast  love  of  this  particular — the  one  true  and 
living — God. 

God  loves  to  create  and  creates  to  love.  The  God  we  know  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  love  eternally  and  boundlessly.  The  temporal  and  spatial  forms  of  God’s 
love  are  expressions  of  this  eternal  and  boundless  love.  Space  and  time  are 
not  what  are  already  on  hand  for  God  to  use  in  loving  another.  Space  and 
time  exist  because  God  loves  them.  Space  and  time  are  those  creatures  whose 
glory  is  to  be  the  setting  in  which  other  creatures  experience  belonging  in  a 
“universe”  (in  a unity  moving  somewhere),  other  creatures  are  given  time 
and  space,  and  are  able  to  have  time  and  space  for  others  and  themselves. 
God  creates  creatures  so  they  may  share  God’s  love  with  one  another.  The 
active  passivity  and  passive  activity  of  creatures  are  the  material  of  their 
struggling  to  respond  to,  grow  in,  and  share  this  love.  And  it  is  glorious  the 
way  creatures  participate,  in  their  own  creaturely  dependent  and  interde- 
pendent ways,  in  the  continual  unfolding  of  creation.  It  is  glorious  because 
the  multiformity  and  polyphony  of  creation  are  the  theater  of  God’s  glory.3 
I have  deliberately  spoken  here  of  “creatures”  and  not  just  “humans,”  be- 
cause God’s  love  to  be  with  and  for  another  is  not  just  directed  to  humans. 
In  fact,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  humans  are  those  creatures  above  all 
who  try  God’s  patience,  who  most  of  all  creatures  put  to  the  test  God’s 
remembrance  of  his  covenant. 

Viewing  creation  through  the  eyeglasses  of  this  covenantal  consciousness 
only  enhances  the  clarity,  brilliance,  excitement,  and  precision  with  which 
creation  is  perceived.4  Discerning  that  it  is  ultimately  God’s  glory  being 
pointed  to  only  enhances  quiet  awe,  rapt  attention,  spontaneous  delight,  and 
contagious  appetite  for  the  goodness  of  creation.  This  delight  in  the  good- 
ness of  creation  is  indeed  an  aesthetic  response.  But  it  is  at  the  very  same 
time  that  kind  of  aesthetic  response  that  is  ethical:  the  delight  in  the  good- 
ness of  creation  contains  a commitment  to  the  well-being,  wholeness,  and 
interdependence  of  creation.  When  one  has  only  a so-called  aesthetic  re- 
sponse, or  whenever  one  has  only  a so-called  ethical  response,  one  has  only 
a partial  and  dangerously  distorted  view  of  creation.  The  former  results  in 
a romantic  quietism  toward  creation,  and  the  latter  results  in  a utilitarian 
activism  toward  creation.  The  mutuality  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  dimensions 

3 See  J.  Calvin,  Institutes  1,  6,  2;  ed.  J.  T.  McNeill  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  i960), 
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of  response  to  the  goodness  of  creation  is  a sign  of  the  wholeness  God  wills 
for  his  people,  and  the  severe  dominance  of  the  one  without  the  other  is  a 
sign  of  the  alienation  that  is  sin. 

II.  Human  creativity  is  the  freedom  to  commit  oneself  to  the  blessed  future  of 
another  person  or  woif.  It  is  the  opposite  of  idolatrous  productivity.  Such  human 
creativity  is  known  fully  only  from  its  restoration  in  the  Second  Adam. 

We  know  that  God’s  steadfast  love  is  present  at  the  beginning,  in  every 
moment,  and  at  the  end  of  creation  from  where  and  when  God  took  up  our 
time  and  space — from  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  just 
that  God  is  identified  thereby  as  the  God  who  is  free  to  take  on  the  human 
condition.  It  is  also  that  the  quality  of  whole  creaturehness  is  definitively 
known  there.  This  is  why  God’s  humanity  is  not  play  acting.  Being  a faith- 
ful covenant  partner  to  the  covenanting  God  involves  the  struggle — the 
work,  joys,  tears,  and  penultimate  experiences  of  utter  forsakenness — to  be 
obedient  to  God  in  the  time  and  place  allotted  one.  Wholeness  is  not  escap- 
ing the  hniteness  of  creaturehness  but  the  practice  of  persevering  in  the 
course  God  intends  for  us  in  our  times  and  places— not  in  the  absence  of 
the  ambiguities  and  sufferings  that  are  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  over- 
arching shalom  and  joy,  but  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit  which  takes  place  in  and 
through  all  these  experiences.  Wholeness  is  not  so  much  lux  post  tenebras  as 
it  is  lux  ex  et  in  tenebris.  At  least  so  it  was  with  the  humanity  of  God  among 
us  who  was  and  is  the  light  that  enlightens  all  humans. 

The  breaking  of  the  right  relationship  in  which,  and  for  growth  in  which, 
humans  were  created  is  the  fundamental  form  of  sin  of  which  other  sins  are 
symptoms.  Sins  in  the  plural  are  symptoms;  but  they  also  add  momentum 
to  the  downward  vicious  spiral  of  bondage  to  false  gods  and  to  their  con- 
comitant death-dealing  relationships.  It  is  a serious  confusion  of  terms  to 
call  sinful  humanity  the  “natural  man”  or  “natural  woman.”  For  sin  is  fun- 
damental alienation  of  humans  from  God,  from  each  other,  from  them- 
selves, and  from  their  labor.  Such  sin  is  not  “natural"  but  is  precisely  the 
summation  of  what  is  contranatural.  The  experience  of  redemption  is  the 
recovery  of  the  natural  plus  the  joy  of  forgiveness.  Sin  is  not  just  a distur- 
bance of  some  religious  capacity  of  humanity;  it  is  a fundamental  disruption 
of  the  creativity  for  which  humans  were  created.  The  seriousness  of  sin  is 
that  it  affects  not  just  the  creativity  of  humans  but  by  it  humans  can  seri- 
ously impair  (though  one  trusts  God’s  overriding  mercy  in  saying  that  ulti- 
mately sin  cannot  finally  completely  thwart)  the  creativity  of  other  creatures. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  willing,  rational,  remembering  and  hoping,  linguistic 
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(i.e.,  the  historical,  interpreting)  creature  can,  and  does,  wound  and  pollute 
the  rest  of  creation.  True,  we  must  acknowledge  the  remarkable  ways  hu- 
mans heal  and  improve  other  parts  of  creation  in  reciprocal  action  with  it, 
and  I say  more  about  this  later.  But  such  affirmation  cannot  ignore  the  ef- 
fects of  sin  on  the  rest  of  creation. 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  alienation  is  that  it  blinds  us  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  living  in  a nonalienated  way.  Sin  “obscures” — literally  puts  in  the 
shadows — life  as  God  intended  it  to  be,  destroys  our  ability  to  envision  the 
integrity  for  which  we  have  been  created  (which  is  what  the  symbol  of  the 
pre-fall  innocence  is  all  about).  Alienation  obscures  the  vision  that  genuine 
humanity  has  to  do  with  the  intention  or  creative  purpose  of  God  the 
creator. 

That  is  why  the  image  of  God  is  to  be  known  only  from  its  restoration.5 
That  is  why  knowing  the  image  of  God  from  its  restoration  frees  us  to 
discern  its  vestiges  elsewhere — but  surely  not  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  from 
the  new  creation  which  comes  with  reconciliation  that  we  know  the  mag- 
nitude and  glory  of  the  first  creative  action  and  the  intent  of  that  act.  We 
know  from  the  restoration  of  relationship  by  grace  alone,  and  thereby  the 
overcoming  of  alienation,  that  to  be  created  in  God’s  image  is  primarily  to 
be  created  for  life-in-relation:  life-in-relation-to-God,  life-in-relation-to- 
other-humans,  and  life-in-relation-to-the-rest-of-creation. 

From  its  restoration  we  know  not  only  what  it  means  to  be  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  We  also  know  that  alienation  results  not  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  image  of  God  from  every  person,  but  in  its  distortion— its  being 
twisted  (dis-torted,  turned-inside-out).  Here  the  older  language  was  getting 
at  something  profound  when  it  spoke  of  the  “weight”  of  sin,  of  becoming 
“inclined”  to  sin  rather  than  righteousness,  of  “fall.”  All  of  these  are  descrip- 
tions of  being  drawn  away  from  the  genuine  good  “for”  and  “toward” 
whom  humans  were  created. 

The  important  point  about  these  ways  of  putting  the  matter  is  that  being 
in  right  relationship  is  the  life  of  love,  in  which  the  creature  reflects  the  love 
of  God.  By  contrast,  alienation  is  primarily  the  willful  choice  to  love  above 
all  something  or  someone  in  the  place  of  God,  a choice  by  which  that  new 
object  of  one’s  single-minded  devotion  de  facto  functions  as  one’s  god. 

Humans  are  created  as  appetitive  creatures — beings  who  desire  an  other. 
This  capacity  for  taking  delight  in  an  other  is  God-given  and  good.  We 
alienate  ourselves  from  God,  others,  and  self  when  we  move  lesser  goods 

5 Institutes  1,  15,  4;  McNeill  ed.,  p.  189. 
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into  the  place  of  the  highest  good,  the  greatest  beauty,  the  most  delight- 
giving. The  effect  of  reconciliation  is  to  restore  our  delights  by  turning  them 
again  to  their  proper  objects  and,  thereby,  to  rekindle  them.6  Human  crea- 
tivity is  a continual  process  of  the  conversion  of  delight  and  the  fruits  of 
such  ongoing  conversion  of  delight.7 

I cannot  emphasize  enough  that  this  has  to  do  with  the  way  humans  deal 
with  the  material  of  the  lives  and  situations  and  constraints  and  potentials 
of  the  historical  situations  into  which  they  are  thrown.  It  is  what  one  does 
with  the  material  of  the  ordinary,  the  routine,  the  tedious  that  counts- — not 
to  perpetuate  the  tedium,  routine,  and  numbing  repetition,  but  precisely  to 
transform  them.  Startling  new  patterns  and  perceptions  and  new  ways  of 
doing  something  better  are  thereby  discovered.  The  ordinary  rounds  plus 
the  visionary  person — these  are  the  flint  and  steel  from  which  sparks  of 
human  creativity  are  struck. 

When  people  have  a sense  of  positive  participation  in  a larger  scheme  of 
things  to  which  they  have  some,  even  meager  and  vacillating,  commitment 
or  sense  of  belonging,  their  work  is  given  a relative  weight.  They  take  a 
discernible  pride  or  delight  in  their  labor.  They  sense  that  their  efforts  are 
indeed  their  work,  not  something  imposed  upon  them  by  others.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  significance  of  one’s  own  work  is  the  overcoming  of  aliena- 
tion between  the  person  and  his  or  her  labor.  For  this  to  happen  entails 
continual,  unrelenting,  vigilant  reform  of  the  presently  existing  economic 
models  of  greater  productivity  whose  goals  are  too  often  superior  military 
power  and  satiation  of  consumer  lust  on  the  part  of  nations  that  already  use 
up  a phenomenally  disproportionate  amount  of  the  earth's  resources. 

III.  Human  creativity  is  in  the  eye  of  the  Beholder.  That  means  creativity  is 
what  God  graciously  attributes  to  a person  or  act,  and  it  means  that  God  sees  to 
it  that  persons  and  their  acts  are  ultimately  used  for  God’s  new  creation.  That  is, 
human  creativity  is  a matter  of  the  sheer  favor  Dei  and  of  God's  action  pro- 
videre. 

Above,  I spoke  about  the  dynamics  one  goes  through  when  one  has  the 
experience  of  being  creative:  the  conversion  of  delights  that  transforms  or- 
dinary tasks  into  creative  activity.  But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  equate 
our  real  creativity  with  our  experience  of  being  creative.  Human  creativity  is 

6 This  is  particularly  pronounced  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  which  see  C.  Cherry’s  chapter 
“Conversion:  Nature  and  Grace,”  in  The  Theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday,  1966),  pp.  56-87. 

7 That  is  the  significance  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism’s  location  of  the  whole  of  ethics 
under  thankfulness:  Question  86  and  following. 
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by  no  means  always  a conscious  activity,  let  alone  being  always  an  inten- 
tional activity.  In  fact,  much  of  human  creativity  occurs  at  the  unconscious 
level.  Even  when  creativity  is  conscious,  the  breakthrough  may  well  have 
occurred  previously  at  the  unconscious  level.  Moreover,  we  often  have  no 
way  of  predicting  what  activity  will  be  most  creative  even  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  makes  the  most  significant  difference  to  others.  Responses  we 
were  unaware  of,  or  things  we  do  or  things  we  choose  not  to  interfere  with, 
many  times  become  part  of  a sequence  of  unplanned  (by  us)  creativity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  one  ought  not  to  be  as  intentional  and  conscious  as 
possible  in  one’s  choices  and  work.  It  is  surely  not  to  say  that  unpracticed 
and  unexamined  impulse  is  particularly  creative.  And  it  is  not  to  say  that 
the  unintentional  and  unconscious  form  of  creativity  is  a matter  ot  chance. 
It  is  exactly  not  a matter  of  chance — or  so  the  Christian  community  believes 
when  it  claims  that  events  are  directed  by  God’s  provident  care  in  ways  that 
go  beyond  our  intentionality. 

There  is  a close  parallel  between  God’s  providential  care  for  our  creativ- 
ity, and  the  way  the  impact,  beauty,  and  meaning  of  art  go  beyond  the  in- 
tention of  the  artist.  This  applies  to  the  original  act  of  creating,  in  which  all 
the  artist  may  be  doing  is  trying  his  or  her  best  to  respond  to  a source  of 
wonder  he  or  she  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust.8  It  applies  however  just  as 
much  to  the  “life  of  its  own”  a work  of  art  takes  on  with  persons  other  than 
the  original  artist.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  passive  observation  of  art.  Such 
detached  observation  would  simply  mean  that  one  has  not  become  an  active 
participant  in  the  sequential  event  the  original  artist’s  act  started.  People 
who  are  encountered  by  a work  of  art  are  involved  in  such  a way  that  their 
response  is  part  of  the  creative  event.  They  themselves  become  subsequent 
co-creators  with  the  initiating  artist,  and  their  co-creative  response  gives  a 
consequential  dimension  to  the  punctiliar  dimension  of  the  original  act.  Cre- 
ativity is  not  reduced  to  the  controlled  intentionality  or  predictability  of  an 
act.  Creativity  includes  the  context  in  which  a work  came  into  existence  and 
the  subsequent  contexts  in  which  its  reception  occurs. 

The  relational  character  of  existence  is  grounded  in  the  covenantal  char- 
acter of  God’s  creating  and  providential  activity.  This  covenantal  ontology 
means  that  the  fundamental  question  about  an  act’s  creativity  is  not,  What 
is  it  for?  but,  Whom  is  it  for?  The  fundamental  question  about  a person’s 

8 For  the  uniqueness  of  God’s  creativity  and  the  artist’s  derivative  creativity,  see  the  still 
splendid  line  of  inquiry  opened  by  Dorothy  Sayers  in  The  Mind  of  the  Maker  (New  York: 
Harcourt  and  Brace,  1941).  Drawing  on  quite  a different  set  of  resources,  T.  Torrance  deals 
with  the  same  issue  in  Divine  and  Contingent  Order  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1981). 
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creativity  is  not,  How  much  has  he  or  she  produced  that’s  useful?  but,  Be- 
fore whom — in  whose  presence — is  this  person,  and  therefore  for  whom  is 
this  person? 

As  far  as  the  Christian  community  is  concerned,  creativity  is  finally  a 
matter  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gracious  God  we  trust  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Something  is  good  not  because  God  can  recognize  the  difference  between 
good  and  its  opposite.  It  is  good  because  God  wills  it  into  existence,  and 
affirms,  sustains,  and  directs  it  by  God’s  own  good  pleasure.  It  is  because  it 
is  coram  Deo , because  it  is  before  the  face  of  God  who  is  love — quite  apart 
from  how  it  is  perceived  by  humans,  how  it  is  coram  homimbus  who  some- 
times are  an  accepting  and  healing  society  and  sometimes  just  the  opposite. 

Wholeness  is  a free  gift  of  God,  completely  undeserved.  What  we  con- 
sider to  be  our  good  works  do  not  play  a role  in  our  being  treated  mercifully 
by  God.  The  realization  that  we  are  loved  by  God  while  yet  sinners  and 
freely  accepted  for  Christ’s  sake  brings  forth  good  works  that  are  delightful 
to  God.  By  grace  alone  we  are  forgiven  and  are  God’s  craft,  created  to  do 
the  good  works  he  prepared  for  us  to  do  all  along.  By  grace  we  are  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  struggling  to  earn  our  wholeness  by  our  own  efforts  to 
meet  the  standard  of  fidelity  to  our  side  of  the  covenant.  By  this  very  same 
grace,  as  part  of  this  very  same  freedom  from  bondage  to  the  law,  we  are 
freed  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  That  entails  doing  good  works  out  of  the 
joyful  spontaneity,  the  doxological  diakonia,  of  those  who  know  themselves 
to  be  forgiven  sinners  whom  Christ  has  united  to  himself  in  unbreakable 
bonds  of  love  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

This  way  of  relating  grace,  freedom,  and  good  works  is  characteristic  of 
the  Reformed  tradition.  It  obviously  builds  upon  Luther’s  rediscovery,  and 
thoroughgoing  reapplication,  of  Pauline  theology.  The  classical  Reformed 
version  of  this  is  book  3,  chapter  19  of  Calvin’s  Institutes.  There  Calvin  de- 
lineates three  parts  of  Christian  freedom  (not  three  freedoms,  or  three  kinds 
of  Christian  freedom).  They  are:  freedom  from  works  righteousness,  free- 
dom to  practice  the  law,  and  freedom  to  be  indifferent  about  matters  of 
secondary  importance  (adiaphora,  nonessentials).9 

As  a second-generation  Reformer,  Calvin  is  dependent  on  Luther’s 
breakthrough  and  yet  goes  beyond  him  in  giving  greater  systematic  atten- 
tion to  regeneration  (sanctification)  and  to  the  positive  function  of  the  deca- 
logue for  the  practice  of  Christian  freedom.  There  is  also  greater  attention 
paid  not  just  to  the  justification  by  grace  alone  of  the  individual  sinner  but 

9 Institutes , McNeill  ed.,  pp.  833-849. 
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to  the  implication  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
transformation  of  societies. 

The  good  works  we  do  as  members  of  Christ’s  body  are  themselves — the 
good  works,  not  just  the  sinners — covered  by  the  garment  of  Christ’s  right- 
eousness. That  is,  they  are  good  because  they  are  graciously  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  Christ’s  all-sufficient  work.10  The  knowledge  that  our  works,  no 
matter  how  incomplete  and  imperfect,  are  already  accepted  and  received  by 
God  as  loving  parent  has  an  enormously  freeing  effect  on  the  believer. 
Rather  than  becoming  more  and  more  paralyzed  in  the  face  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  tasks  to  be  done  by  God’s  servants  in  the  world,  we  are  freed  to 
take  up  with  boldness  and  elan  and  imagination  what  comes  to  hand,  as- 
sured that  our  efforts — no  matter  how  inadequate — will  not  be  rejected  but 
will  be  accepted  by  God  and  will  be  used  by  him  according  to  his  own 
providential  care  and  in  his  own  timing.  This  is  the  conviction  we  have 
already  seen  when  we  argued  that  ultimately  the  creativity  of  a person  and 
the  goodness  of  a work  are  in  the  eye  of  the  Beholder. 

IV.  The  church — the  communion  of  freely  forgiven  sinners — is  an  effective 
sign  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  which  God  wills  for  the  whole  world.  The 
unfolding  of  creation  and  human  creativity  is  not  restricted  to  the  church,  but  the 
church’s  discipline  of  right  worship  and  right  doctrine  and  right  praxis  (the  three 
parts  of  its  orthodoxy)  is  used  by  God  as  leaven  in  the  rest  of  society.  The  church’s 
freedom  in  Christ  includes  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  earth  and  for  other 
creatures  entrusted  to  humanity's  care — a responsibility  that  inevitably  involves 
the  church  in  every  sphere  of  human  life. 

I have  said  something  about  where  the  conviction  comes  from  that  crea- 
tion is  good:  from  experiencing  the  goodness  of  the  covenanting  God.  I have 
said  something  about  human  creativity:  known  from  the  restoration  of  the 
image  of  God,  namely  the  re-creativity  of  the  eternal  Word,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  recapitulating  covenant  fidelity  as  the  New  Adam.  I have 
also  said  something  about  the  special  form  of  human  creativity  that  sheds 
light  on  the  nature  of  human  creativity  in  general:  justification  and  sancti- 
fication by  grace  alone  by  which  sinners  are  freely  forgiven  for  Christ’s  sake 
and  they  and  their  works  are  accepted  and  provided  for. 

Now  I am  in  a position  to  be  more  explicit  about  the  nature  of  the 
church’s  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  creation  as  its  outworking  of  the  grace- 
ful freedom  of  the  Spirit.  This  understanding  is  simply  an  amplification  of 

10  Ibid.  3,  17,  9;  pp.  812-813. 
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the  relation  between  work  and  grace  as  put  succinctly  by  the  author  of 
Ephesians  in  two  passages  that  must  be  held  together,  the  cosmically  inclu- 
sive dimension  of  God’s  purposes  and  the  specific  part  the  Christian  com- 
munity is  freed  to  play  in  those  purposes. 

He  destined  us  in  love  to  be  his  sons  [and  daughters]  through  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
grace  which  he  freely  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  Beloved.  In  him  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  which  he  lavished  upon  us.  For  he 
has  made  known  to  us  in  all  wisdom  and  insight  the  mystery  of  his 
will,  according  to  the  purpose  which  he  set  forth  in  Christ  as  a plan  for 
the  fullness  of  time,  to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth.  (Eph.  1:5-10) 

But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  out  of  the  great  love  with  which  he 
loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  through  our  trespasses,  made  us 
alive  together  with  Christ  (by  grace  you  have  been  saved),  and  raised 
us  up  with  him,  and  made  us  sit  with  him  in  the  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  in  the  coming  ages  he  might  show  the  immeasurable 
riches  of  his  grace  in  kindness  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace 
you  have  been  saved  through  faith;  and  this  is  not  your  own  doing,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God — not  because  of  works,  lest  anyone  should  boast.  For 
we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works, 
which  God  prepared  beforehand  that  we  should  walk  in  them.  (Eph. 
2:4-10) 

The  specificity  of  God’s  own  artisanship  is  set  within  God’s  cosmically 
inclusive  oikpnomia.  This  is  God’s  doing,  which  frees  and  empowers  us  to 
be  active  in  the  things  prepared  for  us  to  do.  God  has  already  inaugurated 
the  new  order  with  the  whole  course  of  Christ’s  obedience:  the  incarnation, 
growth  as  son  of  Jewish  parents,  baptism  and  testing,  public  ministry  of 
proclamation  and  miracles,  accepting  the  cup  given  him  to  drink,  crucifix- 
ion alongside  two  criminals,  experience  of  being  utterly  forsaken  and  being 
sent  into  the  depths  to  spring  the  gates  of  hell,  resurrection,  appearance  to 
many,  ascension,  continuing  intercession — throughout  all  this  and  insepa- 
rable from  this,  being  the  one  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  being  the  one 
by  whom  the  community  is  created  that  is  anointed  by  the  Spirit.  That 
piling  up  of  the  parts  of  the  narrative  of  how  God  inaugurated  the  new 
order  is  intentional:  each  part  of  the  narrative  belongs  with  each  other  part, 
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and  the  whole  is  a recounting  of  how  the  triune  God  has  gone  about  rees- 
tablishing the  new  time  and  new  place  for  forgiven,  restored,  recreated,  and 
recreative  humanity. 

There  is  an  accomplished  side  to  this  action  of  the  triune  God.  The  king- 
dom’s presence  is  a fait  accompli.  But  it  is  a fait  accompli  like  a stone  thrown 
into  a pool.  The  ripple  effect  becomes  tidal  waves  of  inclusive  grace  among 
successive  peoples,  generations,  cultures,  sexes,  and  ages.  There  is  also  an 
“in-this-world-but-not-of-this-world”  quality  of  the  church’s  life.  The 
church  militant  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  But  this  church  militant  is 
always  in  a relationship  of  critical  solidarity  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
critical  solidarity  with  the  world  is  part  of  the  church’s  freedom.  In  exercis- 
ing a ministry  of  prophetic  love  in  and  toward  and  often  over  against  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  church  is  bound  to  the  Word  which  comes  as  a yoke. 

The  church’s  freedom  means  that  it  is  guided  when  and  how  to  say  “Yes” 
and  when  to  say  “No”  to  the  rest  of  society.  And  the  church’s  freedom 
means  that  it  is  also  guided  when  and  how  to  hear  God  saying  “Yes”  and 
“No”  to  it  through  God’s  own  servants  outside  the  church.  It  is  important 
to  put  the  reciprocity  of  the  church’s  freedom  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  society 
this  way  in  order  to  guard  against  three  perennial  temptations:  an  ecclesi- 
astical triumphalism,  a cultural  triumphalism,  and  a triumphalist  overiden- 
tification of  a particular  cultural  religion  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  church’s  prophetic  love  for  the  rest  of  society — its  critical  distance  in 
solidarity — is  an  extension  onto  the  sociopolitical  order  of  what  justification 
and  sanctification  mean  in  the  individual  order.  Wholeness  is  not  just  a 
personal  matter,  and  surely  not  “first”  a personal  matter  and  “then”  a social 
matter.  In  and  through  the  social  dimension,  wholeness  is  also  a personal 
matter:  i.e.,  to  what  history  of  memory  and  hope  are  persons  committed  and 
to  whom,  and  to  what  community,  do  they  belong.  Wholeness  inevitably 
involves  the  Christian  person  and  community  in  God’s  own  activity  for  the 
transformation — better  yet,  for  the  transfiguration" — of  the  societies  in 
which  God  has  placed  the  Christian  and  the  church.  Even  this  way  of  saying 
it  is  still  too  external.  For,  technically,  as  the  community  and  the  person 
experience  and  extend  to  others  the  wholeness  freely  given  by  God,  the  per- 
son and  the  community  are  participating  in  the  loving  presence  (and  loving 
interference  for  re-creation)  of  the  triune  God.  The  person’s  and  the  com- 
munity’s practice  of  Christian  freedom  in  critical  solidarity  is  essentially  a 

" Cf.  Paul  Lehmann’s  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics  (New  York:  Harper,  1975).  A good 
example  of  the  continuity  of  this  tradition  is  much  of  the  preaching  of  A.  Boesak,  in  The 
Finger  of  God:  Sermons  on  Faith  and  Responsibility  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis,  1982). 
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doxological  response.  It  is  a doxological  activity  that  the  church  in  that  time 
and  place  is  freed,  and  therefore  compelled,  to  make — quite  apart  from  the 
predictability  or  discernible  relevance  of  such  fidelity. 

To  be  an  instrument  for  the  transformation  or  transfiguration  of  soci- 
ety— is  that  really  what  God  frees  and  empowers  the  church  to  become  over 
and  over  again?  Yes!  And  immediately  when  one  says  “Yes”  one  has  to 
laugh  out  loud  at  the  enormity  of  the  claim.  To  laugh  at  the  enormity  of  the 
claim  is  the  only  alternative  to  paralyzing  despair  or  deluded  messianism. 
And  this  laugh  of  Christian  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  enormity  of  the  task 
is  exactly  Sarah’s  laugh,  except  that  we,  unlike  Sarah,  know  God’s  relentless 
fidelity  to  God’s  promises.  It  is  only  by  the  daring  that  comes  from  relying 
on  the  steadfast  grace  of  God  that  the  church  engages  in  its  social  witness. 
To  attempt  to  transform  society,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to  engage  in 
the  ongoing  reformation  of  self  and  church,  with  only  Pelagian  resources  is 
a devilish  business — throwing  oneself  off  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  The 
church  exercises  its  Christian  freedom  in  a life  of  joyous  fear-and-trembling, 
awed  most  by  the  magnitude  of  the  glorious  love  of  the  triune  God,  not 
intimidated  and  taken  over  by  a false  fear-and-trembling  before  the  powers 
that  must  be  combatted. 

The  church’s  freedom  arises  out  of,  and  is  continually  reinforced  by,  its 
discipline  of  rehearing  with  novel  fidelity  the  Word  of  God,12  and  of  repro- 
claiming with  novel  fidelity  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  the  core  of  the 
church’s  proper  business  and  integrity.  For  that  is  essentially  what  it  means 
to  be  the  church,  i.e.,  the  esse  ecclesiae  is  its  hearing  and  doing  the  Word  of 
God.  All  other  things  that  belong  to  the  church’s  life  are  (to  use  Calvin’s 
diminutive  for  things  he  was  the  most  serious  about)  adminicula , little  aids 
to  that  essential  activity  of  hearing  and  doing  the  Word  of  God.'3  That  is 
exactly  what  it  means  to  be  a Christian,  to  be  a member  of  the  congregatio 
fidelium , a member  of  those  who  are  made  into  a congregation,  and  are 
made  faithful  by  the  mana  of  God’s  Word  daily  given  by  the  most  blessed 
Trinity.  I am  speaking  as  precisely  and  as  technically  as  I can  here:  for  the 
mana  given  daily  as  God’s  Word  which  the  church  hears  and  obeys  is  the 
one  who  is  the  bread  of  life  according  to  John  6.  The  re-creation  in  which 
the  church  engages  is  nothing  other  than  the  life  it  shares  by  being  joined  to 
the  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and  quickened  and  given  au- 
thority in  this  new  life  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  is  why  creation  and  human  creativity  are  finally  grounded  in,  and 

12  See  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics,  paragraphs  22-24  (v°l-  1.  2),  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
church  and  dogmatics  as  a function  of  the  hearing  and  teaching  church. 

The  title  of  book  four  of  the  Institutes. 
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are  expressions  of,  the  life  of  the  triune  God.  That  is  why  it  is  profoundly  a 
false  way  of  setting  up  the  problem  to  speak  of  creation  “versus”  redemp- 
tion. Redemption  is  precisely  the  “restoration  plus”  of  creation.  It  is  crea- 
tion’s healing  and  recapitulation  to  the  good  end  God  willed  for  it  from  the 
beginning.  Redemption  means  the  taking  away  of  sin.  Sin  and  its  compan- 
ion guilt  are  obstacles  removed  by  the  new  action  of  the  Word  of  God,  by 
whom  all  things  were  created,  in  whom  all  things  are  re-created,  and  in 
whom  all  things  ultimately  will  be  recapitulated.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
anal^ephalaiosis  of  Ephesians  1 . 

When  one  speaks  therefore  about  the  church’s  esse  as  rehearing  and  re- 
doing the  Word  of  God,  the  reference  is  first  and  foremost  to  Christ.  That 
Word  then  comes  through  Scripture  and  preaching,  sacraments,  and  prayer 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  The  specificity  of  this  one  Word  is  what 
gives  the  church  its  relevance,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  it  its  rele- 
vance in  and  out  of  season.  The  particularity  of  this  one  Word  is  what  gives 
the  church  its  commission  and  empowerment  for  involvement  in  the  whole 
of  human  life.  I know  of  no  place  this  is  put  as  well  as  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Confessing  Church  at  Barmen  (1934): 

Jesus  Christ,  as  he  is  attested  for  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  one  Word 
of  God  which  we  have  to  trust  and  obey  in  life  and  in  death. 

We  reject  the  false  doctrine,  as  though  the  church  could  and  would 
have  to  acknowledge  as  a source  of  its  proclamation,  apart  from  and 
besides  this  one  Word  of  God,  still  other  events  and  powers,  figures 
and  truths,  as  God’s  revelation,  (art.  1) 

As  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  so 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  seriousness  he  is  also  God’s  mighty 
claim  upon  our  whole  life.  Through  him  befalls  us  a joyful  deliverance 
from  the  godless  fetters  of  this  world  for  a free,  grateful  service  to  his 
creatures. 

We  reject  the  false  doctrine,  as  though  there  were  areas  of  our  life 
in  which  we  would  not  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  other  lords — 
areas  in  which  we  would  not  need  justification  and  sanctification 
through  him.  (art.  2)14 

The  three  most  massive  threats  to  the  goodness  of  creation  and  to  human 
creativity  today  are  nuclear  weapons,  the  exploitation  by  humans  of  the 
earth’s  resources  (and  using  up  other  inhabitants  of  the  planet),  and  the 

'4  The  Boo\  of  Confessions  (Philadelphia:  Office  of  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  1967),  8.11-12  and  14-15. 
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continued  human  exploitation  of  other  humans  in  unjust  and  violent  eco- 
nomico-political  oppression.  These  threats  are  not  just  imminent:  they  are 
already  deforming  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  faces  of  humans,  and  the  faces 
of  other  creatures.  In  a separate  paper  I have  tried  to  deal  with  what  church 
proclamation  means  for  the  sake  of  the  earth’s  health  and  future. 1S  So  I want 
to  conclude  by  reemphasizing  the  connection  between  creation  and  redemp- 
tion (as  the  works  of  the  triune  God  in  making  and  re-creating,  as  creation 
and  new  creation)  in  the  worldly  witness  of  the  believing  community.  The 
church  does  not  get  involved  in  movements  for  nuclear  disarmament,  for 
ecological  sanity,  and  for  liberation  because  it  takes  its  cue  from,  or  buys, 
the  political  rhetoric  of  any  single  or  any  set  of  economic  systems,  political 
parties,  or  popular  groundswells.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  Zeitgeist.  The 
church  is  free,  freed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  to  make  common  cause 
for  a season  with  any  of  a number  of  movements  so  long  as,  and  only  so 
long  as,  it  remains  critically  distant  in  solidarity  with  them.  The  church’s 
commitment  to  peace  movements,  to  hard-headed  and  tough  redress  of 
grievances  in  the  exploitation  of  the  earth’s  resources,  to  movements  of  lib- 
eration of  humans  from  every  kind  of  oppression — this  commitment  comes 
about  because  the  church  confesses  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  and  all 
the  reaches  of  the  universe  belong  to  the  triune  God.  We  are  not  our  own. 
We  belong  to  the  covenanting  God  the  creator,  redeemer,  sanctifier.  Because 
we  have  been  loved  and  restored  by  this  God,  we  know  all  of  creation  be- 
longs to  this  one  who  loved  all  things  into  being,  loves  all  things  along  their 
ways,  and  so  loves  all  things  to  their  end  that  the  goal  of  the  divine  economy 
will  be  fulfilled:  to  recapitulate  all  things  in  Christ  (Eph.  1:10). 

15  “Proclaiming  Liberation  for  Creation’s  Sake,”  in  For  Creation's  Sa/{e:  Preaching,  Ecology 
and  justice , ed.  D.  Hessel  (New  York:  Geneva  Press,  1985),  pp.  55-70.  See  also  J.  Moltmann, 
God  in  Creation  (San  Francisco:  Harper,  1985). 
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Northern  Ireland  today  is  a country  divided  against  itself  with  bombing 
and  harrowing  scenes  of  death  and  destruction.  The  media  concentrate 
on  this  since  they  are  interested  in  the  sensational  and  forget  that  many 
people  there  continue  to  go  about  their  work  in  the  normal  way.  Still,  the 
conflict  has  become  of  world  concern  and  it  is  the  biggest  problem  that 
Britain  has  at  the  moment. 

During  October  and  November  of  1988  I undertook  a preaching  and 
lecturing  tour  of  the  United  States  and  discovered  there  was  much  misun- 
derstanding of  both  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  and  how  the  conflict 
had  arisen.  Hence  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  certain  historical 
events  have  led  to  this  impasse  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  how 
the  churches  today  might  lead  the  way  in  reconciliation. 

I 

Ulster  is  a country  with  a past.  On  July  12  every  year  the  Orangemen 
march  through  the  city  of  Belfast  in  a massive  celebration  of  past  victories 
over  the  Catholics  and  a renewal  of  their  oath  to  remain  loyal  to  the  British 
throne.  The  city  is  a mass  of  color  with  arches  and  bunting  of  every  descrip- 
tion but  with  a predominance  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  men  wear  orange 
sashes,  carry  huge  banners,  and  are  led  by  a variety  of  bands,  and  the  women 
dance  in  the  streets.  Orange  is  the  color  of  the  Dutch  flag,  and  the  banners 
display  William  hi  of  Holland  on  a white  horse  leading  his  men  against  the 
Catholic  army  of  James  11  of  England  and  defeating  him  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  current  conflict:  the  Catholics  are  con- 
tinually reminded  of  their  defeat  by  the  victorious  Protestants.  In  such  a 
parade  there  is  no  attempt  to  forgive,  to  forget,  or  to  reconcile,  and  yet  every 
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Orange  Lodge  has  a Christian  chaplain  and  many  of  them  march  in  the 
parade. 

Another  cause  of  the  division  was  the  plantation  of  Scottish  and  English 
settlers  in  Ulster  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  English  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  subdue  the  troubled  and  unruly  North  of  Ireland  was  to 
plant  their  own  people  there.  The  land  was  taken  from  the  Catholic  Irish 
and  given  to  these  settlers,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  natives 
into  the  hills.  But  they  remained  outside  the  settlements  waiting  their  op- 
portunity for  revenge,  which  came  in  1641  when  many  of  those  who  had 
come  from  the  mainland  were  massacred.  The  English  responded  with 
Cromwell.  He  arrived  in  Ireland  determined,  as  he  said,  that  “God  alone 
should  have  all  the  glory’  and  passed  through  the  land  like  some  avenging 
angel  with  a Bible  in  one  hand  and  a sword  in  the  other.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  at  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  this  day 
the  name  ot  Cromwell  is  remembered  with  fear  and  loathing. 

In  the  North  the  settlers  maintained  their  link  with  Britain  and  in  many 
ways  looked  upon  the  South  as  a foreign  country.  Thus  they  refused  the 
attempts  of  Britain  in  1886  and  1892  to  force  Home  Rule  upon  them  and 
assembled  an  army  to  resist  such  attempts.  In  1912,  in  the  face  of  this  con- 
tinued attempt  by  the  British  government,  100,000  people  marched  through 
Belfast  to  the  city  hall  where  they  signed  a covenant  indicating  their  readi- 
ness to  use  all  means  to  defeat  any  conspiracy  to  set  up  a united  Ireland. 
This  was  an  explosive  situation,  but  the  occurrence  of  World  War  1 and  the 
eventual  gaining  of  independence  from  Britain  by  the  South  of  Ireland  led 
to  the  compromise  settlement  of  a border  between  North  and  South  with 
Ulster  retaining  its  link  with  Britain.  This  compromise,  however,  has  never 
been  accepted  by  the  illegal  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA),  who  fight  until 
this  day  for  a united  republic. 

Ulster  evolved  its  own  parliament  at  Stormont,  Belfast,  which  exploited 
the  Protestant  supremacy  and  discriminated  against  Catholics  in  voting, 
jobs,  and  housing.  The  justification  lor  this  treatment  was  that  Catholics 
were  not  loyal  to  the  crown  and  tried  to  do  everything  possible  to  disrupt 
the  link  with  Britain  and  become  members  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Catholic  church  did  deepen  the  division  by 
deciding  to  maintain  control  of  its  schools  when  the  Education  Act  ol  1923 
was  introduced  in  Northern  Ireland.  At  a time  when  Protestants  were 
handing  over  their  schools  under  certain  conditions  to  the  state,  the  Catho- 
lics successfully  resisted  such  pressure,  accepting  in  1930  a 50  percent  grant 
from  the  state  to  continue  as  they  were.  This  was  later  increased  to  65  per- 
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cent  under  the  1944  Education  Act  (1947  in  Northern  Ireland),  although  the 
Catholics  wanted  parity  with  England — i.e.,  an  80  percent  grant. 

Why  did  the  Catholics  refuse?  They  feared  that  their  children  might  be 
given  religious  instruction  by  Protestant  teachers;  this  would  have  been  in 
opposition  to  their  canon  law  which  states  that  “nothing  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  religion  be  taught”  to  the  children.  Again,  “Catholic  pupils  are  not 
to  frequent  non-Catholic  schools.”  Only  in  rare  cases  would  permission  be 
granted  for  mixed  schooling.  Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Catho- 
lic case,  it  perpetuated  the  social  and  sectarian  division  of  Ulster.  Hence  only 
at  universities,  polytechnics,  and  the  technical  schools  can  Protestant  and 
Catholic  youth  come  together.  In  terms  of  curriculum  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  state  schools  stress  British  history  and  way  of  life  whereas  the  Catho- 
lic emphasize  Irish  history,  language,  and  culture.  Thus  Bernadette  Dev- 
lin, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  seventies,  states 
that  her  high  school  was  “militantly  Republican”  with  everything  “Irish- 
oriented.” 

This  separation  of  children  at  an  early  age  continues  to  be  a source  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  between  them,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Kildare,  James  Doyle: 

I do  not  see  how  any  man  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  and  who 
looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country,  can  think  that  peace  can  be  perma- 
nently established,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ever  well  secured, 
if  children  are  separated  at  the  commencement  of  life  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions.  I do  not  know  any  measures  which  would 
prepare  the  way  for  a better  feeling  in  Ireland  than  uniting  children  at 
an  early  age,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same  school,  leading  them 
to  commune  with  one  another  and  to  form  those  little  intimacies  and 
friendships  which  subsist  through  life.1 

In  1963,  however,  a new  atmosphere  of  reform  entered  the  province  with 
the  advent  of  Terence  O’Neill  as  prime  minister.  He  visited  Catholic 
schools,  received  the  prime  minister  of  the  republic  at  Stormont,  traveled  in 
Catholic  areas  making  speeches  of  good  will  that  were  well  received,  and 
tried  to  arouse  moderate  Protestant  opinion  for  his  reforms.  He  responded 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  by  establishing  a commission  for  fair  house 
allocation  and  appointing  an  ombudsman,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  in  office 
was  to  force  through  a demand  for  “one  person,  one  vote”  in  local  elections. 

1 R.  G.  Crawford,  Loyal  to  King  Billy:  A Portrait  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  (New  York:  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  1987),  p.  66. 
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O’Neill  also  said  a wise  word  to  Christians  in  Ulster: 

We  seem  to  have  found  that  love  of  neighbour  stands  beside  love  of 
God  as  a fundamental  principle  of  our  religion.  I was  moved  as  many 
of  you  must  have  been  to  see  the  leading  clergy  of  Derry,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  side  by  side  in  the  streets  of  that  troubled  city. 
This  simple  act  of  Christian  friendship  was  a shining  example  of  what 
would  have  been  possible  but  for  the  machinations  of  wicked  men  who 
have  preached  and  practised  hatred  in  the  name  of  God.i. 2 

Such  hatred  overthrew  O’Neill  and  eventually  the  Stormont  parliament  and 
resulted  in  the  current  direct  rule  from  Westminster.  Despite  this  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  treaty  between  Dublin  and  Westminster,  which  was  designed 
to  curb  terrorism,  the  bombing  and  shooting  of  the  paramilitary  groups 
have  continued  and  no  political  solution  has  emerged  in  the  eighties. 

II 

What  have  the  churches  been  doing  during  this  awful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ulster?  They  sympathized,  prayed  for  the  injured,  condemned  the 
violence  of  the  paramilitary  groups,  and  even  tried  to  negotiate  in  1974  with 
the  IRA  to  get  a cease-fire  that  would  be  agreeable  to  both  Westminster  and 
the  people  of  Ulster.  This  demanded  great  courage  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  they  measured  up  to  the  occasion.  Con- 
tact was  made  in  County  Donegal  at  a seaside  hotel  and  at  the  village  of 
Feakle  in  County  Clare.  The  clergy  drew  up  a draft  declaration  that  the 
British  government  might  conceivably  make  and  which  would  not  be  a be- 
trayal of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Its  intention  was  to  urge  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a declaration  to  enable  the  Provisional  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  to  declare  a cease-fire.  It  ran  as  follows: 

i.  H.M.  [Her  Majesty’s]  Government  solemnly  re-affirms  that  it  has 
no  political  or  territorial  interest  in  Northern  Ireland  beyond  its 
obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 

ii.  The  prime  concerns  of  H.M.  Government  are  the  achievement  of 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  such  understanding  between  the  vari- 
ous sections  in  Northern  Ireland  as  will  guarantee  to  all  its  people 
a full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community,  whatever  be  the 
relationship  of  the  Province  to  the  E.E.C.  [European  Economic 
Community],  and  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  republic  of  Ireland. 

s Terence  O’Neill,  Autobiography  (London:  Rupert  Hart-Davies,  1972),  p.  59. 
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iii.  Contingent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a declared  ceasefire  and  upon 
effective  policing,  H.M.  Government  will  relieve  the  Army  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  its  internal  security  duties. 

iv.  Until  agreements  about  the  future  government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land have  been  freely  negotiated,  accepted  and  guaranteed,  H.M. 
Government  intends  to  retain  the  presence  of  armed  forces  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

v.  H.M.  Government  recognises  the  obligation  and  right  of  all  those 
who  have  political  aims  to  pursue  them  through  the  democratic 
process.3 

The  representative  of  the  Provisionals  presented  these  proposals  to  their 
Army  Council  and  an  eleven-day  cease-fire  ensued.  The  clergy  duly  pur- 
sued its  objective  at  Downing  Street  on  January  i,  1975,  and  the  IRA  ex- 
tended the  cease-fire  until  January  16.  But  the  British  government  rejected 
all  proposals  for  talks  with  the  IRA  either  through  intermediaries  or  di- 
rectly. A good  opportunity  was  lost,  but  the  churches  had  shown  that  if  they 
took  the  initiative  the  possibility  might  open  of  bringing  warring  factions 
together. 

The  mainline  churches  continue  to  condemn  all  violence  and  plead  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict,  but  this  cannot  be  said  for  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church.  On  my  recent  tour  of  the  United  States  I found  much 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  concerning  this  church  and  its  leader  Ian 
Paisley  so  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a few  words  to  them. 

Paisley  owes  his  rise  to  his  gifts  as  an  orator,  his  ability  to  play  on  emo- 
tions and  confirm  prejudices,  and  his  awareness  of  how  the  working  class 
thinks.  He  quickly  saw  that  to  ally  politics  to  religion  was  the  way  to  attract 
attention,  and  he  took  his  message  to  the  streets  where  his  massive  physique 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  does  not  care  whom  he  attacks  no  matter  how 
profound  their  spirituality  or  ecclesiastical  position,  and  some  of  the  most 
fervent  evangelicals  in  all  the  churches  have  come  under  his  scathing 
tongue.  His  followers,  who  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  “grass  roots,”  have 
a narrow  perspective,  and  he  is  able  to  exploit  this  weakness  to  the  full,  but 
he  is  also  an  able  organizer.  Having  founded  his  newspaper,  the  Protestant 
Telegraph , in  1966,  he  quickly  proceeded  to  rally  Loyalists  by  forming  the 
Ulster  Constitution  Defence  Committee.  He  has  little  formal  education 
apart  from  some  theological  instruction  and  received  no  qualifications  from 

3 E.  Gallagher  and  S.  Worrall,  Christians  in  Ulster  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982), 
p.  98. 
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recognized  universities  or  training  by  any  of  the  mainline  churches;  thus  he 
is  virtually  self-taught  compared  with  the  leaders  of  other  denominations. 
Yet  his  influence — according  to  Austin  Fulton,  a former  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — in  Orange  circles,  Unionist  politics,  and  among 
evangelicals  of  other  churches  is  far-reaching  and  has  often  been  exercised 
for  war  rather  than  peace.  Thus  a Catholic  bishop  sees  him  as  the  force  that 
prevents  dialogue  with  his  church:  “Any  Protestant  churchman  or  politician 
who  shows  any  sense  of  rapprochement  or  willingness  to  come  closer  with 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  usually  find  that  it  is  the  prelude  to 
the  end  of  his  career.” 

An  example  of  how  Paisley  combines  religion  and  politics  and  stirs  up 
trouble  is  the  following.  In  1964  he  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Irish  tri- 
color flag  from  the  window  of  the  offices  of  the  Republican  Party,  Sinn  Fein, 
in  Belfast;  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  obeyed  him  and  twice  broke  in  to 
remove  the  flag.  This  ignited  the  worst  riots  in  the  ghetto  Catholic  Falls 
Road  since  1935.  His  protests  against  the  ecumenical  trend  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  led  to  clashes  with  Catholics  in  the  Cromac  Square  area  of  the 
city  and  provoked  Prime  Minister  O’Neill’s  comment  of  “Nazi  gangster- 
ism.’’ Paisley  was  arrested  for  these  breaches  of  the  peace  and  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months. 

Incidents  concerning  this  splinter  group  of  Irish  Protestantism  (the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  is  composed  of  people  who  have  left  other  churches) 
could  be  multiplied  but  our  central  attention  concerns  how  the  mainline 
churches  in  Ulster  can  help  to  heal  the  divisions.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
such  division,  as  we  have  seen,  is  apartheid  in  education.  A survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Belfast  Telegraph  in  1968,  just  before  the  present  troubles,  and 
confirmed  by  another  study  in  1971,  showed  that  between  60  and  70  percent 
of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  favored  integrated  education.  Further, 
there  are  historical  reasons  for  such  integration.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Stormont  parliament  in  1921,  nonsectarian,  nonreligious  education  was  en- 
visaged by  Lord  Londonderry  who  as  minister  of  education  strongly  fa- 
vored the  1923  Education  Act,  which  sought  to  transform  education  in  the 
North  by  establishing  a nonsectarian  system,  and  when  he  was  a back- 
bencher at  Westminster,  James  Craig  (first  prime  minister  of  Ulster)  had 
put  forward  the  same  kind  of  ideas  as  Londonderry.  So  why  did  Craig  seek 
to  get  amendments  to  this  1923  act  to  make  the  state  schools  Protestant?  A 
flaw  in  politicians  is  their  bending  to  pressure  to  keep  their  position  secure. 
Thus  the  Protestant  churches  and  the  Orange  Order  mounted  a protest:  “In 
March  1925,  when  Londonderry  was  away  in  England,  Craig  met  Protes- 
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tant  leaders  and  agreed  to  amend  the  1923  Act  in  order  to  preserve  party 
unity  on  the  eve  of  a crucial  general  election  on  the  border.”4  He  handled 
the  education  question  thus  because  he  had  modified  his  convictions  under 
pressure  from  his  supporters.  This  was  to  occur  also  over  the  abolition  of 
proportional  representation  and  over  maintaining  a police  force  that  was 
overwhelmingly  Protestant.  Still,  those  hardline  Ulster  Protestants  who  say 
that  to  have  integrated  schooling  would  be  a betrayal  of  the  past  should  look 
more  closely  at  what  the  first  prime  minister  of  the  province  actually  be- 
lieved. 

The  church  in  Ulster  is  thus  presented  with  a challenge  to  break  down 
religious,  racial,  and  social  divisions  and  bring  the  children  of  Ulster  to- 
gether at  an  early  stage  of  life.  If  religious  education  were  to  continue  in 
such  schools  it  could  be  conducted  along  denominational  lines,  or  as  in  the 
American  system  it  could  be  excluded  and  conducted  in  the  churches. 

Ill 

The  real  fear  behind  current  educational  policy,  on  the  part  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  is  that  once  the  children  come  together  in  schools, 
friendships  will  be  formed  that  could  blossom  later  in  life  into  marriage. 
Currently  when  such  marriages  take  place  the  Catholics  are  expected  by 
their  church  to  be  married  by  a parish  priest,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt 
either  before  or  after  the  marriage  to  have  another  religious  ceremony  be- 
fore a non-Catholic  cleric.  The  children  of  such  a marriage  are  required  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  is  true  that  since  Vatican  11  certain  modifications  have  taken  place,  but 
since  the  Catholic  church  believes  that  it  holds  the  apostolic  succession  it 
follows  that  its  ministerial  orders  are  the  valid  ones.  Some  years  ago  when  I 
participated  in  a visit  to  the  Holy  Land  with  an  international  group  of  min- 
isters and  clergy,  about  half  of  whom  were  Catholics  and  the  other  half 
Protestants,  joint  Eucharist  services  were  proposed.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
clergy  from  all  the  denominations  might  participate  in  the  serving  of  the 
elements,  but  the  Catholics  insisted  that  only  their  priests  could  serve.  It  is 
this  kind  of  practical  experience  that  convinces  the  Ulster  Protestant  that 
Rome  has  not  changed. 

Still,  it  could  be  argued,  that  since  Vatican  11  the  atmosphere  has  changed 
toward  “the  separated  brethren”  and  that  this  friendliness  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which 

4 P.  Buckland,/aw«  Craig  (Dublin:  Gill  and  MacMillan,  1980),  p.  1 1 4. 
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Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  are  called  upon  to  sign  at  ordination.  There  are 
sections  in  it  that  call  the  Pope  “the  anti-Christ,  a man  of  sin  and  son  of 
perdition,”  papists  are  designated  “idolators,”  and  followers  of  the  true  re- 
formed Church  are  admonished  to  avoid  marrying  “infidels,  papists  or  other 
idolators.” 

In  many  ways  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  the  subor- 
dinate standard  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church,  stands  firmly  against  ecu- 
menical dialogue  and  must  be  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  withdrawn  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Of  course,  more  liberal  Irish  Presbyterians 
have  tried  to  free  themselves  from  this  standard  over  the  years.  Thus  there 
is  the  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ulster  whose  members  were 
forced  out  because  they  could  not  accept  the  content  of  the  Confession.  Oth- 
ers have  remained  within  the  church,  contenting  themselves  with  “mental 
reservations”  and  recognizing  that  extremes  of  language  were  commonplace 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1970  the 
Presbyterian  church’s  official  attitude  toward  Rome  emerged  in  the  follow- 
ing report: 

From  this  survey  it  would  appear  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  or 
Presbyterian  family  consider  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  “a  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ”;  but  she  is  an  unreformed  Church,  whose  corrup- 
tions are  to  be  rejected;  that  both  her  baptism  and  orders  are  accepted; 
that  members  and  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  may  enter 
into  discussions  with  Roman  Catholic  representatives  on  various  issues, 
including  that  of  Christian  unity;  and  that  in  a “pluralist”  society  it  is 
possible  to  attend  worship  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  occasion  for  so- 
cial, family  and  educational  reasons.5 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  note  on  the  last  point  that  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  more  recent  times  have  got  into  trouble  and  indeed  have 
had  to  leave  their  church  because  they  have  shown  friendliness  to  Catholic 
priests  and  congregations.  To  attend  any  Catholic  service  is  to  invite  suspi- 
cion, and  while  discussions  have  taken  place  on  various  issues  these  have 
often  been  frowned  upon  by  the  extremists  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  to 
end  them. 

Recently,  however,  the  Ulster  church  has  been  forced  to  consider  the 
Confession’s  statement  and  attitude  to  Rome  in  the  light  of  what  happened 
in  the  mother  church  of  Scotland  in  1986.  Dr.  Kenneth  Stewart,  an  obste- 

5 A.  A.  Fulton,  Challenge  and  Conflict  (Belfast:  W.  & G.  Baird,  1981),  p.  172. 
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trician  from  Stirling  who  had  worked  with  a Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
Zimbabwe,  told  the  Assembly  of  his  astonishment  at  finding  such  offensive 
statements  about  Roman  Catholics  when  he  read  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion before  becoming  an  elder.  The  seventeenth-century  document  had  been 
written,  he  said,  at  a time  of  seething  unrest,  civil  war,  and  hatred.  “That 
belongs  to  the  past,”  he  said.  “Times  have  changed.  The  Pope  and  the  Ro- 
man Church  have  changed.  So  also  has  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  Thus  the 
Assembly  decided  to  disassociate  itself  from  certain  sections  of  the  Confes- 
sion such  as  the  belief  that  the  Pope  is  the  anti-Christ.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Assembly  agreed  with  Dr.  Stewart  that  while  the  preamble  to  ordination 
includes  “the  liberty  of  opinion”  clause,  they  felt  that  the  clauses  he  specified 
were  beyond  modification,  the  only  remedy  being  their  exclusion. 

In  1987  and  1988  there  was  a call  in  the  Irish  Assembly  for  their  church 
to  follow  this  example  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  a more  conciliatory  attitude 
to  the  Catholic  church.  In  a packed  house  attended  by  640  ministers  and 
elders,  the  Assembly  of  1988  debated  these  offensive  clauses  and  concluded 
that  the  church’s  constitutional  position  means  that  it  is  not  free  to  reinter- 
pret the  Confession  of  Faith.  This  appears  to  be  a remarkable  state  of  af- 
fairs— a truly  Irish  situation.  But  the  explanation  is  found  again  in  history. 
In  1840  the  Ulster  Synod  (main-stream  Presbyterian  from  the  early  seven- 
teenth century)  and  the  Secession  Synod  (entered  Ireland  from  Scotland  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century)  united  to  form  one  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Act  of  Union  makes  the  “whole  of  the  Confession  without  distinction,  a 
standard  of  the  Church.”  The  legal  position  of  the  church  rests  on  this 
rather  than  on  any  form  of  subscription  that  might  be  envisaged.  But  the 
irony  is  that  the  church  in  practice  does  not  accept  the  whole  Confession 
simpliciter  as  a standard  of  the  church  but  explicitly  qualifies  adherence  to 
one  section  and  repudiates  another  section  in  practice.6  However,  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  authority  of  the  state  the  Confession  does  concede 
power  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  civil  magistrate;  hence,  as 
it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Debate  of  1988,  for  change  to  take  place  it  would 
be  necessary  for  there  to  be  a Private  Members  Bill  in  Westminster  and  the 
Dail.  What  the  Irish  church  has  failed  to  do  in  comparison  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  to  furnish  itself  with  a Declaratory  Act  that  would  clarify 
these  matters.  However  in  1974  the  Irish  General  Assembly  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  but  stated  that  not  every  sentence  is  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Unfortunately  this  could  not  be  made 

6 Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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in  a legal  context.  Thus  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  is  currently  caught  in 
a legalism  that  prevents  it  from  removing  or  dissociating  itself  from  sections 
of  a Confession  that  insult  the  Catholic  neighbor.7 

In  the  1988  Assembly  the  decision  to  accept  that  the  church’s  constitu- 
tional position  does  not  make  it  free  to  reinterpret  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  accepted  by  more  than  a two-thirds  majority.  Only  188  members  out  of 
a total  of  640  recorded  their  dissent  from  the  decision.  It  would  appear  then 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  does  not  want  any  tam- 
pering with  the  wording  of  the  Confession  and  that  there  is  even  a move- 
ment to  take  a stronger  position  against  the  church’s  recognition  of  Catholic 
Baptism.  In  1985  the  Doctrine  Committee  reported  “our  Church’s  position 
as  one  of  disapproval  of  re-baptism”  and  in  the  specific  case  of  a person  who 
has  been  baptized  within  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that  a second  baptism 
would  not  be  considered  necessary.  However,  this  was  challenged  at  the 
Assembly  in  1988,  and  the  report  referred  back  for  further  consideration 
and  elucidation  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  standards  of  the  church. 

IV 

These  reflections  on  w'hat  has  happened  at  the  1988  Assembly  do  not  offer 
much  hope  of  a rapprochement  with  the  Catholic  church  in  the  immediate 
future.  Apathy  is  the  dominant  mood  in  the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics, 
which  faces  a constant  shortage  of  funds,  and  interfaith  conferences  such  as 
Ballymascalon  need  administrative  backup  to  implement  any  progress  that 
they  have  made. 

The  local  level,  however,  is  often  the  root  of  such  a situation,  and  here  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  vast  number  of  Ulster  people  is  conservative  in 
its  ways  and  outlook.  Any  change  of  a political  or  religious  nature  is  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Ministers  who  have  developed  a high  profile  in  interchurch 
dialogue  have  soon  felt  not  only  the  wrath  of  the  Free  Presbyterians  but 
opposition  from  members  of  their  own  flock. 

In  the  past  the  unwillingness  to  change  on  the  part  of  the  rural  people 
was  due  in  part  to  factors  such  as  confinement  to  their  own  area  because  of 
constant  responsibility  for  farming.  An  occasional  day  would  be  spent  in 
Belfast  but  this  city  itself  manifests  a strong  conservatism.  The  young  people 
of  today  are  more  mobile,  traveling  and  working  abroad  and  hopefully 
bringing  back  some  of  the  improvements  they  have  experienced,  but  it  is 

7 This  is  in  contrast  to  other  Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  world,  which  have  been 
able  to  press  ahead  with  new  confessions  of  faith  more  relevant  to  the  modern  world,  the 
most  notable  being  the  Confession  of  1967  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States. 
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quite  remarkable  to  think  that  many  who  are  to  be  the  political  and  religious 
leaders  in  the  future  can,  if  they  choose,  never  travel,  work,  or  study  abroad. 
Few  ministers  in  training  for  the  Presbyterian  church  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  places  like  Princeton,  New  College,  Cam- 
bridge, or  German  universities,  so  that  basically  many  of  them  come  from 
the  rural  areas  and  return  to  minister  to  them.  To  a degree  their  minds  are 
open  to  the  various  criticisms  of  Scripture  and  church  they  experience  at 
college,  but  their  lecturers  avoid  the  more  radical  thought,  for  those  who  in 
the  past  have  endeavored  to  make  students  aware  of  this  kind  of  criticism 
have  been  subjected  to  heresy  trials.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  some  degree 
of  compulsion  is  required  so  that  students  would  have  to  spend  some  time 
working  and  studying  abroad.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  projects  that 
would  place  them  in  areas  such  as  Birmingham  where  there  is  religious 
pluralism;  i.e.,  cooperation  might  be  envisaged  with  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges, 
so  that  they  would  realize  at  first  hand  how  small  the  divisions  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are,  compared  with  the  religious  experience 
of  mankind.  It  is  ironic  that  while  Protestant  and  Catholic  wrangle  in  Ulster 
and  the  Anglican  church  in  England  is  threatened  with  schism  over  the 
ordination  of  women,  Islam  is  the  fastest  growing  religion  in  Britain. 

It  would  be  useful  too  if  American  churches  could  develop  more  projects 
whereby  young  Ulster  people  could  be  brought  for  a time  to  experience  the 
church  life  there  and  see  how  Protestant  and  Catholic  cooperate  with  one 
another.  Moving  out  from  the  tribal  groups  even  for  a short  time  would 
have  an  effect  on  their  thinking,  as  would  more  American  church  groups 
living  and  working  in  Ireland.  Already  some  American  churches  are  exper- 
imenting in  this  regard  as  I discovered  on  my  recent  visit. 

Again,  there  are  many  liberal  and  moderate  people  belonging  to  all  the 
churches  in  Ulster  who  need  to  make  their  voices  more  strongly  heard  amid 
the  stridency  of  the  extremists.  It  is  a pity  that  many  moderates  place  so 
much  emphasis  on  living  a quiet  life  and  practicing  their  faith  in  a pietistic 
way  without  seeing  the  need  for  more  active  witness  in  the  political  and 
social  spheres.  Of  course  they  are  frightened  by  the  intimidation  of  the  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  and  know  that  many  individuals  who  have  sought 
friendliness  and  cooperation  with  Catholics  have  been  made  to  pay  for  it  by 
harassment  of  them  and  their  families.  But  they  need  to  get  together  and 
try  and  help  the  Alliance  Party  which  was  founded  in  1970  and  did  its  best 
to  support  the  reforms  of  Prime  Minister  O’Neill.  The  Alliance  Party  does 
recommend  continued  union  with  Britain  but  draws  its  membership  from 
both  sides  of  the  divide.  It  stands  for  justice  and  equal  treatment  of  all  citi- 
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zens,  law  and  order,  and  measures  against  all  discrimination.  The  party  has 
nominated  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  candidates  for  local  and  provincial 
elections,  and  one  of  its  Catholic  candidates,  Oliver  Napier,  was  the  Alliance 
leader  in  the  power-sharing  executive  of  1973.  If  the  churches  would  make 
a combined  move  toward  integrated  schooling,  recognizing  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Ulster  is  unprecedented  and  demands  such  drastic  measures,  this 
would  give  great  support  to  the  party  and  its  share  of  the  vote  would  in- 
crease. 

One  of  the  problems  with  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  the  length  of  their  memories  and  the  storing  of  grievances. 
Whereas  other  people  in  the  world  have  shown  an  ability  to  forget  past  wars 
and  have  realized  the  benefits  that  come  from  this,  the  Irish  remember  the 
past,  nurse  their  grievances,  and  mention  them  on  every  possible  occasion. 
But  great  nations  that  have  fought  each  other  bitterly  in  the  past,  Germany 
and  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  are  now  good  friends  and  work 
together  for  the  world’s  good.  The  message  can  be  put  in  a religious  context: 
Ulster  Protestants,  with  their  evangelical  zeal,  need  to  remember  that  as 
God  has  forgiven  them  so  they  are  called  to  forgive  their  enemies.  Both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  their  relations  with  each  other  need  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  continue  to  treat  others  as  traitors,  they  will  behave  that 
way.  Only  by  involving  them  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  province 
will  they  break  down  the  mutual  distrust.  Hence  the  churches  believing  in 
the  right  of  everyone  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a country  and  in  equal 
citizenship  should  contend  for  some  sort  of  power-sharing  politically  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  Long-term  aims  of  a united  Ireland,  which 
divide  them  at  the  moment,  could  be  set  aside,  and  politicians  imbued  with 
Christian  ideas  could  get  together  to  deal  with  the  immediate  problems  of 
unemployment,  evidence  of  discrimination,  and  intimidation  of  both  sides 
by  the  paramilitary  groups.  In  dealing  with  such  immediate  and  relevant 
problems  they  would  get  to  know  and  trust  one  another — here  a younger 
generation  would  play  a prominent  part  as  most  of  the  old  diehards  are 
nearing  retirement  age — to  create  a new  harmonious  country. 

Doctrinal  differences  are  not  so  great  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 
Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  believe  in  God,  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  unique  value  of  the  Scripture,  and  both  share  many  ethical  and 
moral  beliefs.  Their  ideas  about  salvation  and  the  conduct  of  worship  differ 
of  course,  but  is  there  any  reason  why  people  cannot  worship  God  in  differ- 
ent ways?  Is  not  the  essential  to  love  God  and  the  neighbor?  If  differences 
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about  doctrine  can  cause  hatred  and  even  death,  can  their  beliefs  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  great  commandments?  Perhaps  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
and  the  Catholics  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  John  Wesley  said.  He 
did  not  minimize  differences  in  worship  and  doctrine,  as  some  assert,  but 
tried  to  stress  what  was  held  in  common.  The  essentials  were  love  of  God 
and  one’s  neighbor,  a clean  heart,  and  the  showing  of  faith  by  good  works. 
He  argued  that  people  should  recognize  differences  in  belief  and  practice 
and  be  allowed  to  hold  what  is  in  accordance  with  their  consciences.  Such 
differences  may  prevent  an  external  union,  but  they  need  not  prevent  a 
union  of  affection.  Wesley  says  that  people  must  allow  others  the  same  lib- 
erty of  thinking  that  they  desire  for  themselves,  and  will  no  more  insist  on 
others  embracing  their  opinions  than  tolerate  such  insistence  from  others. 
The  vitally  necessary  question  is:  “Is  thine  heart  right  as  my  heart  is  with 
thy  heart?” 

Then  comes  Wesley’s  famous  statement: 

If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand.  I do  not  mean,  Be  of  my  opinion.  You 
need  not:  I do  not  expect  it  or  desire  it.  Neither  do  I mean,  I will  be  of 
your  opinion,  I cannot;  It  does  not  depend  on  my  choice:  I can  no  more 
think,  than  I can  see  or  hear,  as  I will.  Keep  your  opinion;  I mine;  and 
that  as  steadily  as  ever.  You  need  not  even  endeavour  to  come  over  to 
me,  or  bring  me  over  to  you.  I do  not  desire  you  to  dispute  those  points, 
or  to  hear  or  speak  one  word  concerning  them.  Let  all  opinions  alone 
on  one  side  and  the  other:  Only  give  me  thine  hand.  I do  not  mean, 
Embrace  my  modes  of  worship;  or  I will  embrace  yours.  This  also  is  a 
thing  which  does  not  depend  either  on  your  choice  or  mine.  We  must 
act  as  each  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  Hold  you  fast  that 
which  you  believe  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  I will  do  the  same. 

. . . Let  all  these  smaller  points  stand  aside.  Let  them  never  come  into 
sight.  If  thine  heart  is  as  my  heart,  if  thou  lovest  God  and  all  mankind, 

I ask  no  more:  give  me  thine  hand.8 

Only  true  Christian  love  as  advocated  by  Wesley  will  change  the  attitudes 
and  minds  of  Ulster  Protestants.  They  have  erred  in  their  treatment  of 
Catholics,  particularly  in  using  the  superiority  of  their  majority  in  Ulster  to 
discriminate  against  them.  Now  is  the  time  for  repentance  and  confession 
of  such  sin,  and  the  stretching  out  of  that  hand  of  love  to  their  neighbor.  To 
help  them  do  so  will  require  the  prayers  of  us  all. 

8 “The  Catholic  Spirit,”  sermon  based  on  2 Kings  10:15,  'n  Wesley’s  Worlds  5,  Sermons  (1) 
1771  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  n.d.),  p.  499. 
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Princetoniana 

Ever  since  the  newly  created  archives  department  of  Speer  Library 
started  its  work,  interesting  things  have  been  brought  to  light.  Among 
the  most  exciting  is  a collection  of  thirteen  manuscript  sermons  of  Gilbert 
Tennent,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  colonial  America.  Noted  for  his 
classical  learning  and  his  evangelical  fervor,  Tennent  was,  along  with  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Awakening.  In  addition  to 
being  an  evangelist  he  was  a man  of  genuine  theological  convictions.  As 
Milton  J.  Coalter  has  recently  pointed  out,  it  was  Tennent’s  theological  dis- 
cipline that  helped  turn  the  Great  Awakening  into  a creative  theological 
force.  With  thinkers  like  New  England’s  Jonathan  Edwards,  Virginia’s 
Samuel  Davies,  and  New  Jersey’s  Gilbert  Tennent,  the  Great  Awakening 
became  a cohesive  spiritual  force,  which  gave  unity  to  the  American  colonies 
in  the  generation  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  all  this 
has  made  Gilbert  Tennent  a popular  subject  for  historians.  But  there  are 
other  dimensions  to  this  fascinating  figure.  The  recent  manuscript  discovery 
makes  it  clear  that  Gilbert  Tennent  was  a significant  preacher  of  Christian 
piety.  For  those  who  have  been  trying  to  search  out  a Protestant  spirituality 
for  our  day  he  has  much  to  offer. 

Gilbert  Tennent  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1703,  the  same  year  in  which 
both  John  Wesley  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were  born.  He  came  to  America 
as  a boy  with  his  father,  William,  and  was  taught  theology  by  his  father  at 
the  Log  College  on  the  banks  of  the  Neshaminy.  It  was  this  Log  College 
that  was  the  forerunner  of  both  Princeton  University  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  1726  Gilbert  Tennent  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  There  under  the  influence  of 
Jacobus  Theodorus  Frelinghuysen,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 
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New  Brunswick,  he  began  to  preach  revival.  Within  ten  years  his  ministry 
was  attracting  considerable  attention  as  New  Jersey’s  Raritan  Valley  became 
one  of  the  seedbeds  of  the  Great  Awakening.  It  was  then  that  John  Wesley’s 
colleague  George  Whitefield  began  his  tour  of  the  area,  and  for  some  time 
the  two  men  worked  together.  In  1743  Tennent  was  called  to  Philadelphia 
to  become  pastor  of  a new  congregation  which  had  come  into  being  because 
of  Whitefield’s  preaching.  This  soon  became,  under  Tennent’s  leadership, 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  church  grew,  and  in  time  Tennent  was 
clearly  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  It  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  be  a trustee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  students  of  his  father’s  Log  College  and 
their  friends  who  were  the  driving  force  behind  the  college.  Princeton  was, 
in  effect,  the  fruit  of  the  Great  Awakening. 

From  its  very  beginning  the  Princeton  tradition  was  dedicated  to  learning 
and  piety.  Even  if  as  things  developed  the  learning  tended  to  eclipse  the 
piety,  it  did  not  start  out  that  way.  That  was  what  made  the  difference 
between  the  Princeton  tradition  and  the  Pietism  of  the  Continent.  European 
Pietism  tended  to  separate  the  religion  of  the  head  from  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  The  emphasis  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  Davies,  and  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  to  give  equal  importance  to  piety  and  learning.  The  piety  we 
find  in  the  sermons  of  Gilbert  Tennent  was  a very  learned  piety. 

It  is  rather  typical  of  eighteenth-century  religious  leaders  that  often  their 
most  important  writing  took  the  literary  form  of  the  sermon  rather  than  the 
theological  treatise.  This  is  not  unique  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  chose  to  develop  his  theology  in  his  magnificent  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  They  may  be  sermons  but  they  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  Summa  theologica  of  Cistercian  theology.  One  could 
also  mention  the  Theological  Orations  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  the  He x- 
aemeron  of  Basil  of  Caesarea.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  several 
major  religious  thinkers  who  chose  to  make  their  sermons  their  primary 
channel  of  expression.  John  Wesley  is  the  best-known  example.  His  fifty 
standard  sermons  give  the  classic  formulation  of  his  thought.  Another  the- 
ological masterpiece  of  eighteenth-century  theology  is  found  in  the  sermons 
of  Samuel  Davies,  the  Great  Awakening  preacher  of  colonial  Virginia.  Up 
until  the  Civil  War  Davies’s  three  volumes  of  sermons  were  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  literate  expressions  of  American  religious  thought.  Jonathan 
Edwards  also  wrote  much  of  his  thought  in  sermonic  form.  As  the  late  Paul 
Ramsay,  who  just  before  his  death  finished  editing  a volume  of  Edwards’s 
sermons,  put  it,  sermon  writing  was  the  workbench  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
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tury  theologian.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Tennent’s  thought  was  ex- 
pressed primarily  in  his  sermons.  The  eighteenth  century  was,  after  all,  a 
century  devoted  to  the  experiential.  As  theologians  of  that  day  liked  to  put 
it,  they  were  interested  in  “experimental  religion.” 

The  largest  collection  of  Tennent’s  sermons  is  a series  of  something  more 
than  160  sermons  on  a microfilm  produced  by  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.  In  his  lifetime  more  than  80  of  Tennent’s  sermons  were  published. 
Many  of  these  were  published  as  individual  sermons  or  in  small  collections 
of  two  or  three,  a good  number  of  these  being  the  sermons  he  preached  on 
public  occasions.  We  have  two  sermons,  for  instance,  that  he  preached  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  colony  of  West  Jersey  on  the  occasion  of  a public 
fast  day.  Sermons  on  public  occasions  were  an  important  part  of  the  preach- 
ing activity  of  the  ministry  in  colonial  America,  but  they  were  not  the  most 
important  part.  It  was,  however,  these  sermons  that  tended  to  get  published. 
As  Henry  Stout  has  pointed  out,  the  ministers  of  colonial  America  were 
interested  in  shepherding  society,  but  they  were  not  so  one-sidedly  preoc- 
cupied with  that  subject  as  the  published  sermons  have  led  us  to  imagine. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Awakening  several  of  Tennent’s  evangelistic 
sermons  were  published.  Of  particular  interest  among  these  is  Sermons 
Preached  on  Sacramental  Occasions , published  in  Boston  in  1737.  These  ser- 
mons show  how  clearly  the  revivals  of  eighteenth-century  America  were 
connected  to  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  The  most  famous,  or  perhaps 
infamous,  sermon  Tennent  preached  was  “The  Danger  of  an  Unconverted 
Ministry.”  To  Tennent’s  embarrassment  the  sermon  was  often  reprinted.  It 
made  him  look  like  a firebrand,  and  he  really  was  not  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  longest  series  of  sermons  Tennent  published  was  a series  of  twenty- 
three  on  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism , published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1744.  Particularly  interesting  in  this  series  of  catechetical  sermons  is  the  way 
Tennent  has  followed  the  pattern  of  Thomas  Watson,  whose  sermons  on 
the  Westminster  Catechism  were  highly  valued  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
However  much  Tennent  may  have  been  influenced  by  Pietism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry,  the  solid  framework  of  his  theology  was  put  together 
with  timbers  from  the  classic  Puritan  theologians  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  Thomas  Watson,  Stephen  Charnock,  and  Samuel  Willard. 
Both  Tennent  and  Edwards  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  theological 
issues  of  the  revival  they  had  experienced,  and  in  fact  that  concern  wrote 
itself  deeply  into  American  Christianity  and  has  not  yet  been  completely 
erased.  Tennent  like  Edwards  was  a theologian  evangelist. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  published  sermons  that  we  discover  Gilbert 
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Tennent  as  a teacher  of  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  in  the  manu- 
script sermons  that  this  becomes  most  clear.  Many  of  the  manuscript  ser- 
mons that  were  commonly  known  up  to  this  point  treat  the  subjects  of  piety 
and  personal  devotion,  but  this  newly  discovered  group  is  particularly  rich 
in  sermons  on  this  subject. 

The  fourth  sermon  in  the  series  is  preached  on  a text  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  “Awake,  O north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south;  Blow  upon  my 
garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out”  (Song  4:16,  KJV).  The  message 
Tennent  draws  from  the  text  is  that  just  as  a gardener  cares  for  a garden,  so 
God  cares  for  the  church.  Taking  the  image  of  the  garden,  the  preacher 
ranges  through  the  whole  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  elaborate  the  image. 
Among  the  observations  he  makes  are  the  following:  a garden  is  a piece  of 
land  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  owner  just  as  the  church  and 
every  member  of  it  are  chosen  and  set  apart  for  God’s  purposes.  As  a garden 
must  be  watered  regularly,  so  God’s  people  must  often  be  spiritually  re- 
freshed by  the  dew  of  Hermon.  A garden,  Tennent  explains,  goes  through 
different  seasons.  There  is  the  summer  with  its  warm  south  winds  and  win- 
ter with  its  cold  north  winds.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  gar- 
den. The  church  must  experience  its  times  of  hardship  and  temptation  if  it 
is  to  experience  its  times  of  growth  and  fruitfulness.  Much  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  John  Flavel’s  Husbandry  Spiritualized.  Flavel  was  an 
English  Puritan  who  was  read  widely  in  America  and  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  appreciated  by  Gilbert  Tennent. 

Next  Tennent  turns  to  explaining  the  blowing  of  the  wind  as  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church.  The  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  many  and 
varied,  just  like  the  variety  of  spices  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  We 
read  of  nard,  saffron,  myrrh,  and  frankincense.  It  is  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
that  allows  the  fragrances  to  perfume  the  garden.  Without  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  grace  is  not  exercised,  and  it  is  the  exercising  of  grace  that  glo- 
rifies God,  comforts  our  souls,  and  edifies  our  neighbors.  It  is  the  exercising 
of  spiritual  gifts  by  the  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  supports  us  in  the 
performing  of  Christian  service  and  strengthens  us  in  times  of  suffering. 
The  influence  of  Richard  Sibbes,  another  great  Puritan  divine,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  this  sermon.  Sibbes  had  preached  a series  of  sermons  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tennent’s  interpretation 
of  the  text  follows  Sibbes  very  closely.  As  each  aspect  of  this  imagery  is 
developed,  one  is  led  to  an  ever  greater  appreciation  of  how  God  works  in 
our  lives.  Tennent  uses  the  magnificent  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to 
assure  us  that  both  by  the  hand  of  providence  and  by  the  working  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  God  is  constantly  active  in  our  lives.  This  is  a sermon,  as  so 
many  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  down  through  the  centuries,  that 
speaks  of  our  constant  communion  with  God. 

The  fifth  sermon  is  on  the  love  of  the  Christian  for  Christ.  The  Latin  title 
he  gave  the  sermon  was  simply  De  amore  Christo , “Love  to  Christ.”  It,  too, 
is  developed  from  a text  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  “Because  of  the  savor  of 
thy  good  ointments  thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the 
virgins  love  thee”  (Song  1:3,  KJV).  As  Tennent  understands  the  text,  it 
means  that  Christians  love  Christ  because  of  the  anointing  he  has  received. 
He  has  been  anointed  with  the  oil  ot  gladness  above  his  fellows.  On  him  has 
been  poured  out  all  the  graces  of  God’s  Spirit.  As  in  the  previous  sermon, 
Tennent  does  a beautiful  job  of  relating  the  imagery  of  his  text  to  other 
passages  of  Scripture  that  develop  the  same  imagery.  He  has  a sensitivity  to 
the  poetic  use  of  language  and  well  understands  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  poetic  imagery  in  Scripture.  The  heart  of  this  sermon  is  Ten- 
nent’s  teaching  on  the  nature  of  true  love  for  Christ.  True  love  for  Christ  is 
the  fruit  of  faith:  “We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.”  It  is  not  only  that 
Christ’s  love  causes  our  love,  but  that  his  Spirit  spread  abroad  in  our  hearts 
draws  out  our  love  to  him.  It  is  also  because  of  Christ’s  love  for  us  that  our 
love  for  him  grows.  Our  love  is  more  and  more  increased  by  enjoying  com- 
munion with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  way  Tennent  interprets 
this  verse  to  the  commentary  of  Matthew  Henry.  Henry  was  the  most  be- 
loved expositor  of  American  Presbyterians  for  generations.  While  Tennent’s 
interpretation  runs  along  similar  lines,  it  is  not  primarily  dependent  on 
Henry.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Henry  and  Tennent  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral approach  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  found  in  the  notes  of  the  Geneva 
Bible. 

The  tenth  sermon  in  this  collection  develops  the  same  theme  of  love  to 
Christ.  It  is  apparently  a sermon  that  was  preached  at  a communion  service. 
Tennent  has  given  a Latin  title  to  the  sermon,  De  nuptiis  cum  Christo.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  of  the  king’s  son  in  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  Matthew.  Quite  appropriately  the  imagery  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  used  to  develop  the  parable.  At  some  length  Tennent  speaks  of 
the  excellence  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  us  and  why  we  should  accept  his 
invitation  to  the  wedding  feast.  It  is  in  effect  an  essay  on  the  spiritual  riches 
that  Christ  the  bridegroom  bestows  upon  his  bride.  Nuptial  imagery  was 
often  used  by  the  Puritans  to  develop  their  understanding  of  Christian  piety. 
Thomas  Shepard’s  long  treatise  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  one  of  the 
first  theological  works  written  in  America,  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  Typ- 
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ical  of  the  Great  Awakening,  Tennent’s  sermon  is  designed  to  inspire  the 
religious  affections.  The  new  insights  Jonathan  Edwards  had  put  down  in 
his  masterful  treatise  Religious  Affections  have  obviously  influenced  Gilbert 
Tennent.  Finally,  the  sermon  is  concluded  by  an  invitation  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper:  “Sinners,  if  you  marry  him  all  is  yours.  All  his  riches  are  yours 
forever.  If  you  are  in  debt  even  a thousand  talents,  he  has  enough  to  pay  all. 
All  he  asks  is  your  consent.  Will  you  come  to  the  King’s  supper?  Will  you 
embrace  him,  accept  him  for  your  all?  What  do  you  say?  What  answer  shall 
I return  to  the  great  king  who  sent  me  to  you?”  This  beautiful  sermon  is 
the  clearest  possible  evidence  for  the  fact  that  eighteenth-century  American 
Presbyterians  had  a very  strong  sacramental  dimension  to  their  evangelistic 
preaching.  It  was  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  they  preached  the  central  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel  and  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  they  expected  the  faithful 
to  pledge  their  faith  to  Christ  and  renew  the  vows  of  the  covenant. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  sermons  such  as  these  have  received  little 
attention  in  the  last  couple  of  generations.  The  “spiritual  exegesis”  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  was  commonly  regarded  with  suspicion.  It  may  have  been 
beautifully  developed  in  the  days  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  John  Calvin 
may  have  defended  it  against  Sebastian  Castellio,  but  for  most  exegetes  of 
the  older  generation  the  classic  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon was  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Puritans  had  devel- 
oped a whole  theology  of  Christian  love  on  the  basis  of  the  nuptial  imagery 
in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Richard  Sibbes,  Thomas  Shepard,  and 
John  Cotton  only  begin  the  list  of  great  Puritan  divines  who  worked  out  a 
theology  of  the  love  of  God  based  on  the  imagery  of  the  wedding  feast.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  very  traditional  material  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian 
spirituality.  Tennent’s  sermons  are  variations  on  very  classical  themes. 

Gilbert  Tennent  was  a remarkably  well  rounded  preacher.  He  had  an 
astounding  spiritual  vitality,  a trait  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  whole  of 
American  Christianity.  An  important  component  of  that  vitality  was  his 
vigorous  piety.  The  newly  discovered  manuscripts  make  it  very  clear  that 
love  for  Christ  was  at  the  heart  of  the  piety  he  preached.  For  many  Ameri- 
cans today  the  search  for  spirituality  has  led  to  some  rather  exotic  places.  It 
probably  never  occurred  to  them  that  some  real  gems  could  be  mined  in 
New  Jersey. 
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Peter  Paris 

Article 

“Reflections  on  Recent  South  African  Theological  Writings.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  9.1 
(1988):  44-49. 

Chapter  in  Book 

“Expanding  and  Enhancing  Moral  Communities:  The  Task  of  Christian  Social  Ethics.”  In 
Issues  of  Justice:  Social  Sources  and  Religious  Meanings,  ed.  Warren  R.  Copeland  and  Roger 
D.  Hatch.  Macon,  Ga.:  Mercer  University  Press,  1988. 

Pamphlet 

“The  Moral,  Political  and  Religious  Significance  of  the  Black  Churches  in  Nova  Scotia.” 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia:  Black  Cultural  Centre  for  Nova  Scotia,  1988. 


J.  J.  M.  Roberts 

Article 

“Does  God  Lie?  Divine  Deceit  as  a Theological  Problem  in  Israelite  Prophetic  Literature.” 
Jerusalem  Congress  Volume  (SVT  40;  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1988):  21 1-220. 

Chapter  in  Book 

“The  Bible  and  the  Literature  of  Antiquity:  The  Ancient  Near  East.”  In  Harper's  Bible 
Commentary , ed.  James  L.  Mays.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1988. 

Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 

Articles 

“In  the  Wilderness,  Awaiting  the  Land:  The  Daughters  of  Zelophehad  and  Feminist  Inter- 
pretation.” Inaugural  Address.  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  9.3  (1988):  179-196. 
“Zelophehad’s  Daughters.”  Perspectives  in  Religious  Studies  15.4  (Fall  1988):  37-47. 
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Judith  E.  Sanderson 

Articles 

“The  Contributions  of  4QpaleoExodra  to  Textual  Criticism.”  Memorial  Jean  Carmignac : 
Etudes  Qumrdniennes:  Revue  de  Qumrdn  49-52  (1988):  547-560. 

“The  Old  Greek  of  Exodus  in  the  Light  of  4QpaleoExodm.”  Textus  14  (1988):  87-104. 

Richard  Shaull 

Book 

Naming  the  Idols:  Biblical  Alternatives  to  US  Foreign  Policy.  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Meyer  Stone, 
1988. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Introduction.”  In  Empire  and  the  Word , by  Philip  Wheaton  and  Duane  Shank.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Epica,  1988. 

"Preface."  In  Seeing  the  Common  Ground:  Protestant  Christianity,  the  Three -Self  Movement, 
and  China  s United  Front,  by  Philip  Wickeri.  Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1988. 

"Renewal  and  Re-creation."  In  Freedom  and  Discipleship,  ed.  Daniel  S.  Schipam.  Maryknoll, 
N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1988. 


Christine  M.  Smith 

Article 

“Pentecost  Sixteen.”  Word  and  Witness  13  (1988). 

Book  Review 

Models  of  God:  Theology  for  an  Ecological,  Nuclear  Age,  by  Sallie  McFague.  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  9.3  (1988):  230-232. 


Michael  Welker 

Book 

Universalitat  Gottes  und  Relativitat  der  Welt:  Theologische  Kosmologie  im  Dialog  mit  dem  amer- 
ikanischen  Prozessdenken  nach  Whitehead.  Neukirchen,  1981.  2d  ed.,  1988. 

Articles 

“ ‘Einheit  der  Religionsgeschichte’  und  ‘Universales  Selbstbewusstsein’:  Zur  gegenwartigen 
Suche  nach  Leitbegriffen  im  Dialog  zwischen  Theologie  und  Religionswissenschaft — 
Dieter  Henrich  zum  60.  Geburtstag."  Evangelische  Theologie  48  (1988):  3th 

“Himmel."  EKL  3.2  (1988):  5 19! f. 

“Selbsterhaltung  und  Selbstgefahrdung  menschlicher  Gesellschaften:  Niklas  Luhmann  zum 
60.  Geburtstag.”  Wissenschaft  und  Glaube  (Quarterly  of  the  Vienna  Catholic  Academy) 
(1988):  I22ff. 

“The  Self-Jeopardizing  of  Human  Societies  and  Whitehead’s  Conception  of  Peace:  Niklas 
Luhmann  on  his  60th  Birthday.”  Soundings  70  (1987):  309ff. 

“ ‘Unity  of  Religious  History’  and  ‘Universal  Self-Consciousness’:  Leading  Concepts  or  Mere 
Horizons  on  the  Way  ‘Towards  a World  Theology’?”  Paper  presented  at  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  on  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith’s  book  Towards  a World  Theology.  Harvard  Theo- 
logical Review  81:4  (1988):  43 iff. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“La  cura  della  razionalita  e l’asserzione  della  realta:  Un  problema  di  contatto  tra  teologia  e 
teoria  funzionale  dei  sistemi.”  Proceedings  of  the  congress  on  systems  theory,  Bologna, 
October  21-23,  1983.  In  Teoria  dei  Sistemi  e Rationalita  Sociale , ed.  Enrico  M.  Forni.  Topoi 
Supp.  1.  Cappelli. 

“Engel,  dogmatisch."  In  Worterbuch  des  Christentums.  Giitersloh,  1988. 

“Ermessbarkeit  und  Vermessbarkeit  von  Welt:  Die  Funktion  ‘postmoderner’  Metaphysik 
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bei  Whitehead.”  In  Metaphysih  nach  Kant?  Proceedings  of  the  1987  Stuttgart  Hegel  Con- 
gress, ed.  Dieter  Henrich  and  Rolf-Peter  Horstmann.  Stuttgart,  1988. 
“Prozessphilosophie,  Prozesstheologie.”  In  Worterbuch  des  Christentums . Giitersloh,  1988. 
“Schopfung.”  In  Worterbuch  des  Christentums . Giitersloh,  1988. 

Coeditor 

Jahrbuch fur  Biblische  Theologie 

Neukirchener  Beitrdge  zur  Systematischen  Theologie 


Charles  C.  West 

Articles 

“Christians  and  Marxists  in  Dialogue:  Building  Confidence  in  a Time  of  Crisis.”  Occasional 
Papers  on  Religion  in  Eastern  Europe  8.1  (1988):  1 1-26. 

“Mission,  the  Christian  Hope  and  Secular  Hopes.”  Mission  Studies  1 (1988):  98-100. 

“Mission  to  the  West:  A Dialogue  with  Stowe  and  Newbigin.”  International  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
sionary Research  12.4(1988):  153-156. 

“Responding  to  God:  Ethics  and  the  Confession  of  1967.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  9.2 
(1988):  131-142. 

Chapters  in  Boohs 

“Justice  and  Equality  in  Modern  American  Society:  A Theological  View.”  In  Justice:  Inter- 
disciplinary and  Global  Perspectives , ed.  T.  M.  Thomas  and  Jesse  Levitt.  Lanham,  Md.: 
University  Press  of  America,  1988. 

“Die  Verantwortung  des  christlichen  Theologen  fur  den  Frieden.”  In  Fnedensdishurs  aus 
verschiedener  weltanschaulicher  Sicht , ed.  Rudolph  Weiler.  Berlin:  Duncker  & Humblot, 
1988. 

Book,  Reviews 

The  Catholic  Peace  Tradition,  by  Ronald  G.  Musto.  Missiology  16.3  (1988):  361-362. 

Christ  and  Prometheus? , by  Jan  Milic  Lochman.  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  9.3  (1988):  236- 
237- 

Le  malaise  chretien:  Archetypes  marxistes  de  la  theologie  de  liberation , by  Demetre  Theraios. 
Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  24.4  (1987):  658-659. 


E.  David  Willis-Watkins 

Article 

“The  Confession  of  1967  in  Historical  Perspective.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  9.2  (1988): 
109-121.  < 


D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 


Article 

“Curriculum:  A Look  at  Past,  Present,  and  Future.”  Christian  Education  40.5  (1988):  10-12. 

Book,  Review 

Ethnicity  in  the  Education  of  the  Church , ed.  Charles  R.  Foster.  Religious  Education  83.2  (1988): 
301-303. 
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Leith,  John  H.  The  Reformed  Imperative:  What  the  Church  Has  to  Say  That  No 
One  Else  Can  Say.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1988.  Pp.  152.  $12.95. 

Praise  be  for  theologians  who  speak  directly  and  accessibly  to  preachers.  That  rare 
breed  is  not  extinct,  nor  will  be  while  the  likes  of  John  Leith,  from  Union  Seminary, 
Richmond,  keep  calling  the  Reformed  church  back  to  its  biblical  and  historical 
roots.  For  that  means  recovering  the  theological  integrity  of  preaching.  Nothing 
less,  says  Leith,  will  rescue  mainline  Protestant  churches  from  their  current  malaise. 
Declining  membership,  a gull  between  grass-roots  opinion  and  institutional  pro- 
nouncements on  sociopolitical  issues,  and  the  reduction  of  ministers  of  the  Word  to 
managers  and  executives  on  the  model  of  secular  business — all  this  is  symptomatic 
ot  the  church’s  failure  to  be  itself.  Too  much  energy  is  expended  on  inept  attempts 
to  do  what  other  social  institutions  do  better,  not  enough  on  the  unique  gifts  and 
tasks  that  make  the  church  the  church. 

Herewith,  then,  a passionate  plea  for  preaching  as  the  key  event  of  Christian 
existence  and  communication.  Sustained,  of  course,  by  teaching  and  pastoral  care, 
it  is  still  the  plain  proclamation  of  God’s  grace,  and  its  appended  sacramental  signs, 
that  constitute  the  center  of  worship  and  the  ground  of  mission.  Gently,  Leith  re- 
bukes new  liturgical  fashions,  which  elevate  the  congregation’s  speaking  over  its 
listening.  We  are  what  we  hear:  creatures  of  the  Word  which  separates  us  from  the 
world  and  impels  us  into  the  world;  so  that  the  church  that  forgets  how  to  hear 
imperils  its  raison  d’etre.  Conversely,  preachers  must  remember  how  to  preach — 
not  to  entertain,  nor  to  dabble  in  psychotherapy,  moral  exhortation,  or  political 
advocacy.  Those  activities  have  other,  proper,  social  settings;  but  preaching  must 
express — as  Leith’s  subtitle  puts  it — “what  the  church  has  to  say  that  no  one  else 
can  say.” 

Mercifully,  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  make  preachers  feel  guilty  about  the  shal- 
lowness of  their  efforts,  but  to  help  them  recover  theological  depth.  The  substance 
of  the  book — originally  Currie  Lectures  at  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary— is  a robust,  lucid  reexamination  of  the  gospel’s  central  themes:  incarnation, 
soteriology,  providence,  eschatology,  the  Christian  life,  and  others.  In  each  case  the 
author  engages  creatively  with  the  scriptural  witness  and  the  insights  of  the  Re- 
formers, Calvin  most  notably.  Perhaps  he  places  too  much  weight  on  the  reformata 
of  historical  origin,  not  enough  on  the  semper  reformanda  of  constant  reinterpreta- 
tion. To  invoke  “the  law  of  minimal  theological  development”  (p.  15)  rather  un- 
dervalues theology’s  constructive  task,  relating  the  tradition  to  changing  circum- 
stance. Even  so,  Leith  is  no  reactionary  obscurantist,  supposing  that  Calvin  said  the 
last  word  on  everything.  The  Enlightenment  divides  us  from  our  origins,  and  we 
must  take  post-Enlightenment  modernity  seriously — though  not  too  seriously; 
must  embrace,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  free,  critical  inquiry,  while  contesting  the 
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rationalist  assumption  that  God  is  not  personally  active  in  history.  Faithful  preach- 
ing will  address  the  modern  condition,  and  its  preconceptions,  so  proclaiming 
Christ  as  to  expose  the  contemporary  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose  to  which 
his  embodiment  of  God’s  providential  and  redemptive  presence  is  the  only  satisfy- 
ing answer. 

As  his  own  lifestyle  confirms,  John  Leith  is  no  foe  of  Christian  engagement  in 
politics;  and  as  a true  interpreter  of  Calvin  he  believes  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to 
effect  at  least  a partial  sanctifying  of  society  no  less  than  of  individuals.  But  he  also 
knows  that  the  church’s  task  is  to  illuminate  and  not  supplant  God’s  own  redemp- 
tive action.  The  Reformed  imperative,  for  him,  is  recovery  precisely  of  the  Re- 
formed indicatives  of  grace,  in  which  alone  church  action  can  be  grounded.  Con- 
temporary mission,  therefore,  has  an  irreducibly  intellectual  dimension.  We  cannot 
prophetically  confront  either  the  mindless  pragmatism  or  the  baseless  ideologies  of 
our  society  unless  God’s  people  know  what  they  stand  for  and  understand  what 
they  believe.  The  faith  that  seeks  to  understand  comes  by  hearing;  but  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a preacher?  Therefore,  says  this  theologian,  let  preachers  preach; 
and  this  reviewer  says,  Amen. 

Alan  E.  Lewis 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Carr,  Anne  E.  Transforming  Grace:  Christian  Tradition  and  Women’s  Experience . 
New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1988.  Pp.  272.  $16.95. 

In  spite  of  the  many  books  already  written  demonstrating  the  compatibility  of 
Christianity  and  feminism,  Anne  Carr  believes  there  is  “a  hunger  for  feminist  the- 
ological reflection  on  the  major  symbols  of  Christian  faith/row  within  the  context  of 
faith ” (p.  3).  That  hunger  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  church  at  large  realizes  that 
“the  movement  of  women  is  indeed  a transforming  grace  in  our  time,”  bringing  a 
spiritual  vision  that  “derives,  not  solely  from  the  experience  of  women,  but  from 
the  Christian  message  itself’  (p.  214). 

With  this  thesis,  Carr,  who  is  associate  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School,  reflects  upon  such  necessary  theological  issues  as  God, 
Christology,  Mary,  salvation,  theological  anthropology,  and  ordination.  In  addition, 
she  considers  the  intersection  of  women’s  studies  and  religious  studies  and  the 
growing  area  of  Christian  feminist  spirituality.  In  the  process,  Carr  gives  the  reader 
a wealth  of  resources  to  document  her  thesis.  In  fact,  this  book  is  almost  a compen- 
dium of  the  major  positions  and  voices  in  the  last  twenty  years  within  Western 
Christianity  on  the  issue  of  gender  equality.  As  such,  it  is  an  ideal  second  or  third 
book  one  might  read  on  the  topic  of  gender,  especially  if  the  first  work  focused 
more  on  conscientization.  It  would  also  make  a good  classroom  or  adult-education 
text,  since  it  not  only  opens  up  a wealth  of  scholarship  with  its  copious  references, 
but  organizes  material  that  is  often  thought  unrelated. 
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Carr’s  section  on  Mary,  for  instance,  recognizes  the  ideological  use  of  this  symbol 
to  subordinate  women  and  yet  also  notes  the  symbol’s  continuing  power  and  attrac- 
tion. This  together  with  Carr’s  work  on  gender  imagery  for  God,  should  be  of 
interest  to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  For,  given  the  churches’  current  concern 
with  gender  imagery  in  general,  the  study  of  Mary  proves  an  interesting  example 
of  the  multivalency  and  essential  uncontrollability  of  religious  symbol.  Carr’s  or- 
ganizing of  the  research  on  Mary  can  be  used  to  analyze  this  symbol  as  such  a test 
case.  In  this  and  other  areas,  she  takes  a comprehensive  look  at  the  many  facets  of 
each  issue.  It  is,  in  short,  a very  useful  book  about  feminist  theology. 

But  this  is  not  a book  of  feminist  theology.  The  reader  who  is  looking  for  some- 
thing definitive  and  constructive,  something  that  makes  use  of  the  past  twenty  years 
of  scholarship  on  gender,  will  be  disappointed.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  abun- 
dant references  are  generally  to  expected  sources  will  likely  frustrate  the  person 
already  conversant  with  this  issue.  Perhaps  Carr  should  not  have  reworked  existing 
journal  articles,  as  she  has  done  here,  but  written  an  entirely  new  book,  following 
up  some  of  the  tentative  and  promising  suggestions  she  makes  about  topics  such  as 
the  strength  of  the  Mary  symbol,  or  the  differences  between  feminine  and  feminist 
spirituality. 

Finally,  the  book’s  subtitle,  Christian  Tradition  and  Women’s  Experience , is  some- 
what misleading,  for  it  leads  one  to  believe  it  will  take  a broad  perspective  on  wom- 
en’s experience.  This  does  not  happen,  for  although  the  book  acknowledges  that 
women’s  experience  is  not  monolithic,  it  only  barely  mentions  the  racial,  ethnic,  and 
third-world  perspectives.  And  while  its  approach  encompasses  issues  and  research 
of  concern  to  Western  Protestants,  Transforming  Grace  will  in  fact  speak  most  di- 
rectly to  Roman  Catholic  women  who  seek  a bridge  between  their  particular  tra- 
dition and  the  feminist  theological  critique,  especially  on  such  issues  as  ordination 
and  the  Mary  symbol. 

Linda  A.  Mercadante 
Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

Mays,  James  L.,  ed.  Harper's  Bible  Commentary . San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row, 
1988.  Pp.  1344.  $34.95. 

The  business  of  writing  and  publishing  commentaries  on  the  Bible  flourishes 
these  days,  perhaps  as  never  before.  It  seems  that  every  religious  press  is  publishing 
one,  or  a series  of  them.  Harper  & Row  has  simplified  matters  by  offering  this  one- 
volume  Commentary  on  the  entire  Bible,  including  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  canons.  The  collaborator  in  this  effort  is  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Literature.  The  dust  jacket  says  that  each  author  is  an  “affiliate”  of  the  Society. 
By  itself,  such  affiliation  guarantees  very  little,  but  the  general  editor,  James  L. 
Mays,  has  brought  together  a group  of  reputable  scholars,  seventy-seven  of  them. 
The  quality  of  the  authors  ensures  that  the  Commentary  is  responsible;  limitations 
of  space  frequently  prevent  it  from  being  more  than  that. 
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It  is  no  longer  obvious  what  a commentary  on  Scripture  is  to  do.  This  one,  its 
editor  says,  intends  “to  interpret  the  biblical  books  as  documents  of  the  times  in 
which  the  books  were  written.”  It  is  interesting,  then,  that  three  of  the  introductory 
articles,  by  John  Barton  (“Reading  and  Interpreting  the  Bible”),  Michael  Fishbane 
(“Jewish  Biblical  Interpretation”),  and  Robert  Wilken  (“Christian  Biblical  Interpre- 
tation”), demonstrate  that  this  has  seldom  been  the  goal  of  biblical  interpretation, 
at  least  not  the  dominant  one.  Thus,  this  Commentary’s  interpretive  aims  are  more 
modest,  or  more  circumscribed,  than  are  those  of  the  religious  communities  and 
other  readers  whom  it  is  to  serve.  It  achieves  those  modest  aims  in  varying  degrees, 
depending  largely  on  the  individual  authors,  who  conceive  their  tasks  in  different 
ways  and  execute  them  with  varying  effectiveness.  To  a large  extent,  the  Commen- 
tary is  a measure  of  how  contemporary  scholars  view  the  texts  in  which  they  are 
expert. 

In  addition  to  commentaries  on  individual  texts,  the  Commentary  provides  essays 
on  various  topics,  of  the  kind  already  mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  historical  in 
nature,  or  else  they  introduce  various  sections  of  the  Bible  (“Introduction  to  Psalms 
and  Wisdom,”  etc.).  They  also  happen  to  be  among  the  more  interesting  and  helpful 
features  of  the  Commentary,  perhaps  because  their  authors  are  able  adequately  to 
summarize  a topic;  J.  J.  M.  Roberts  has  as  much  space  to  treat  the  Bible’s  relation 
to  ancient  Near  Eastern  literature  as  Gene  Tucker  has  to  comment  on  Hosea’s 
fourteen  chapters.  The  allocation  of  space  is  curious.  Paul  Meyer’s  commentary  on 
the  sixteen  chapters  of  Romans  is  longer  by  a page  than  the  commentaries  on  i and 
2 Samuel’s  fifty-five  chapters.  Harold  Attridge’s  commentary  on  Hebrews  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  David  Petersen’s  on  the  very  difficult  text  of  Zechariah.  The 
weight  of  the  Commentary  lies  disproportionately  on  the  New  Testament.  But  even 
within  the  New  Testament,  things  are  not  equal.  David  Aune  has  only  a little  more 
than  eighteen  pages  to  treat  Revelation,  whose  twenty-two  chapters  will  likely  puz- 
zle the  “general  audience,”  for  whom  the  Commentary  is  written,  as  much  as  any 
in  the  Bible;  the  commentary  on  Romans  is  more  than  twice  as  long.  Paul  and  the 
Gospels  seem  clearly  to  form  the  “canonical”  center  of  this  Commentary. 

The  difference  in  the  space  allotted  to  them  has  something,  but  not  everything, 
to  do  with  the  different  ways  in  which  the  authors  treat  their  texts.  Sometimes, 
particularly  in  treating  narrative  texts,  the  authors  tend  merely  to  paraphrase  or 
summarize;  Roddy  Braun  does  so  with  i and  2 Chronicles,  as  does  Gerald  Sheppard 
with  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand,  David  Gunn,  in  a brief  but  rich  treatment  of  2 
Samuel,  engages  the  reader  with  the  narrator;  rather  than  just  summarizing  the 
narrative,  Gunn  explains  its  structure  and  shows  how  it  works,  sometimes  present- 
ing the  reader  with  ambiguous  choices  that  invite  further  interpretation.  Of  all  the 
Old  Testament  commentaries,  readers  will  likely  find  Gunn’s  the  least  tedious. 
James  Reese  on  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Lawrence  Shiffman  on  1 Maccabees 
should  stir  interest  in  the  Apocrypha.  Reese  makes  the  theology  of  Wisdom  intel- 
ligible and  appealing,  while  Schiffman  is  a master  of  historical  and  narrative  prose. 
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The  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  spend  a lot  of  time  pointing  out  differences 
among  them,  although  John  Donahue  concentrates  somewhat  more  exclusively  on 
the  text  of  Mark.  It  is  unlikely  that  a general  audience  would  find  these  commen- 
taries compelling.  Generally,  the  Commentary’s  authors  work  to  help  readers  to 
appreciate,  and  even  agree  with,  the  texts  on  which  they  are  commenting.  Elisabeth 
Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  commentary  on  i Corinthians  is  unique  in  that  respect;  she 
interprets  and  criticizes  Paul  against  the  reconstructed  background  of  inclusive 
house-churches  in  Corinth.  Her  estimation  ot  Paul  is  far  from  simply  negative,  and 
her  approach  leaves  the  reader  with  something  to  argue  about — not  a mean 
achievement  for  a commentary. 

In  a class  entirely  by  itself  is  Paul  Meyer’s  commentary  on  Romans.  While  the 
other  commentaries  in  this  book,  even  the  good  ones,  leave  the  reader  wanting 
more,  Meyer’s  commentary  on  Romans  leaves  one  wondering  what  more  there 
could  be  to  say.  Granted,  Meyer  has  relatively  more  room  than  any  other  author  in 
the  book,  but  he  also  knows  exactly  what  to  do  with  it.  His  writing  is  brisk,  and  it 
follows  Paul’s  argument  with  precision.  Meyer  does  not  just  summarize  Romans  or 
its  content,  he  provides  a redescription  of  Paul’s  logic  in  theological  terms.  Romans 
is,  also  for  Meyer,  a document  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  his  com- 
mentary is  historically  responsible,  but  it  would  be  fair  to  call  it  a theological  and 
even  a homiletical  commentary — if  those  terms  were  not  considered  insults. 

The  book  includes  two  sets  of  color  photographs,  attractive  and  interesting  but 
rather  extraneous;  even  at  that,  it  is  remarkably  inexpensive.  There  are  also  sixteen 
pages  of  color  maps,  topographically  detailed;  they  would  be  more  helpful  if  you 
could  read  them.  The  Commentary  is  a complement  to  Harper’s  Bible  Dictionary , 
to  which  it  is  cross-referenced.  The  cross-references  are  sometimes  distracting — 
you  wonder  what  you  may  be  missing — but  the  two  volumes  together  are  a valuable 
resource. 

Ben  C.  Ollenburger 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

Hultgren,  Arland  J.  Christ  and  His  Benefits:  Christology  and  Redemption  in  the 
New  Testament.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987.  Pp.  285.  $24.95. 

The  author,  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Luther  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  deals  with  two  basic  questions.  How  do  New 
Testament  writers  portray  Christ  in  his  redemptive  role,  and  What  are  the  benefits 
Christ  brings?  (p.  4). 

Purposefully,  the  writer  avoids  any  extensive  research  into  precanonical  material 
(e.g.,  the  so-called  Q document  and  early  creeds)  as  well  as  any  treatment  of  patterns 
of  development  in  christologies  (e.g.,  those  of  John  Knox  and  Reginald  Fuller)  in 
order  to  focus  on  an  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  books  themselves.  In  a 
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word,  the  author  produces  a New  Testament  “introduction”  to  his  chosen  theme. 
Only  Philemon  and  James  (shades  of  Luther?)  are  omitted  entirely  from  his  work. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Hultgren  discerns  four  main  types  of  redemptive  Chris- 
tology:  (i)  Redemption  accomplished  in  Christ,  a “theopractic”  Christology  in  that 
the  focus  falls  on  God  who  wills  the  redemption,  a type  found  in  Mark  but  espe- 
cially in  Paul  (Romans,  i and  2 Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  1 Thessaloni- 
ans,  and  Philemon).  In  this  pattern,  God  sends  his  Son,  the  cross  and  resurrection 
mark  the  beginning  of  a new  age,  and  his  redemption  benefits  all  humanity.  (2) 
Redemption  confirmed  through  Christ,  also  theopractic  with  a Christ  more  integrally 
involved  in  the  drama  of  redemption — “his  will  and  the  will  of  God  are  more 
closely  intertwined”  (p.  42),  a redemption  type  found  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  and 
Acts.  (3)  Redemption  won  by  Christ,  a “christopractic”  redemption  wherein  the  ac- 
tion of  Christ  is  more  vigorously  pursued  (e.g.,  Eph.  5:2;  Col.  1:20-22;  1 Pet.  3:18), 
Christ’s  preexistence  assumed,  and  his  reign  over  the  universe  through  the  church 
affirmed  (found  in  Colossians,  Ephesians,  the  Pastoral  Letters,  1 Peter,  Hebrews, 
and  Revelation).  (4)  Redemption  mediated  by  Christ,  a christopractic  redemption 
latent  in  John  and  in  the  Johannine  Letters,  showing  Jesus  as  the  “Revealer  of  the 
Father  and  the  only  Mediator  of  salvation”  (p.  152).  John’s  emphasis,  says  Hultgren, 
lies  not  in  a God  who  reconciles  the  world  to  himself  but  in  the  response  of  individ- 
uals to  Jesus  (pp.  1 53—1 55)-  First  John,  however,  shows  a greater  stress  on  Jesus’ 
death  for  all  (1  Jn.  2:1-2). 

A final  section  of  the  book  delves  into  questions  that  relate  to  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  the  different  types  of  redemption  (cf.  James  D.  G.  Dunn)  and  to  criteria 
for  judging  them  (p.  189).  The  author  concludes  with  a final  chapter  on  ways  to 
make  New  Testament  redemptive  Christology  meaningful  and  applicable  to  the 
church  today. 

Taking  his  cue  from  Philip  Melanchton’s  Loci  Communes — “This  is  to  know 
Christ,  [namely]  to  know  his  benefits”  (p.  3) — Hultgren  has  written  a fascinating, 
well-organized  book  including  extensive  and  informative  notes  (pp.  207-262).  He 
has  hewn  a new  path,  which  not  only  opens  up  exciting  issues  but — inevitably — 
serious  questions  as  well.  Here  are  a few  such  questions: 

1.  Does  Hultgren’s  claim  made  about  the  “exclusivism”  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(pp.  i62ff.)  consider  seriously  the  opening  ministry  of  Jesus  (Jn.  2:13-4:54)  where  a 
successive  witness  is  made  to  Jew,  Samaritan,  and  Gentile  suggesting  a pattern  for 
Jesus’  disciples  to  follow  (Acts  1:8)?  In  the  same  context,  we  discover  the  fearful 
announcement  concerning  the  wrath  of  God  (Jn.  3:36),  God’s  “wounded  love” 
(Stahlin),  to  be  surrounded  by  a context  of  hope.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  per- 
sistent enquiry  of  a Nicodemus  concerning  the  new  birth,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  awakened  longing  of  the  Samaritan  woman  for  the  living  water.  Exclusivism  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

2.  If,  after  all,  Colossians  and  Ephesians  prove  to  be  Paul’s  letters  (M.  Barth  and 
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W.  G.  Kiimmel  respectively),  what  modifications  would  this  make  for  Hultgren’s 
work? 

3.  Given  the  problem-oriented  nature  of  individual  letters,  can  each  letter  legiti- 
mately be  typed  as  to  its  redemptive  Christology?  It  may  well  be,  for  example,  that 
the  cosmic  Christology  of  Colossians  differs  from  the  servant  Christology  of  Philip- 
pians  not  because  the  letters  issue  from  different  writers  but  because  they  are  di- 
rected to  differing  situations.  Or,  one  may  ask  how  tiny  1 Thessalonians  fits  into 
Hultgren’s  scheme.  Other  than  the  common  “hyper-formula”  = “for  us,”  its  one 
clear  christological  affirmation  (1  Thess.  1:9)  reveals  a “christopractic”  claim  that 
Jesus  is  “our  redeemer  from  the  wrath  to  come.”  The  text  fits  neither  the  theoprac- 
tic  character  nor  the  universal-benefits  emphasis  that  Hultgren  claims  for  Paul.  The 
three  sample  questions  above  are  put — intentionally — in  a sharp  manner  to  indicate 
the  reviewer’s  appreciation  for  a book  that  is  most  worthy  of  seminar  discussion 
with  the  author  present  to  field  our  questions. 

Cullen  I.  K.  Story 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

De  Gruchy,  John  W.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  London:  Collins, 
1987.  Pp.  318.  $19.95. 

To  capture  a great  mind  and  spirit  in  an  anthology  is  always  difficult,  and  the 
more  contemporary  the  spirit  the  more  difficult  it  is.  This  book,  part  of  a series, 
The  Making  of  Modern  Theology,  which  includes  figures  such  as  Schleiermacher, 
Tillich,  and  Barth,  is  the  first  effort  in  English  to  anthologize  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 
Unlike  the  others  in  the  series  Bonhoeffer  was  not  a systematic  thinker.  His  was  a 
lived  theology  and  a theological  life.  His  thought  was  rigorous,  giving  no  quarter 
to  anecdote  or  illustration  (save  in  the  unguarded  intimacy  of  his  letters  from 
prison),  but  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  a struggle  to  understand — and  respond  to — 
Christ  taking  form  in  the  twentieth-century  Western  world.  Bonhoeffer  cannot  be 
grasped  without  his  history.  In  fact,  because  his  thought  was  so  completely  also 
historical  event,  every  attempt  to  grasp  his  thought  in  a structure  differs  somewhat 
from  every  other.  He  continually  escapes  and  challenges  us  all. 

Given  these  limits  John  de  Gruchy  has  done  yeoman’s  service.  He  has  provided 
a brief  intellectual  biography  of  Bonhoeffer  and  has  selected  from  his  writings  so  as 
to  provide  within  one  volume  a taste  of  Bonhoeffer’s  theological  work  at  various 
points  in  the  drama  of  his  life.  De  Gruchy  is  best  on  the  beginning  of  this  life,  giving 
us  thirty  well  selected  pages  from  the  out-of-print  dissertation  of  1928,  The  Com- 
munion of  Saints , and  at  the  end,  choosing  all  the  right  letters  and  papers  from 
prison  in  1944  with  their  provocative  thoughts  about  Christ  and  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  a nonreligious  world  come  of  age. 

The  rest  of  his  selections  are  judgment  calls.  From  Act  and  Being  we  are  given 
Bonhoeffer’s  theological  solution  to  the  problem  of  knowledge:  “Christ  existing  as 
congregation,”  but  not  the  philosophical  struggle  to  which  it  is  a response.  One 
misses  also  the  contrast  between  being  “in  Adam”  and  being  “in  Christ.”  To  offer 
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the  conclusion  of  Christ  the  Center  in  a corrected  translation  was  an  inspired  choice. 
The  essence  is  there,  although  Bonhoeffer’s  sharp  development  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  “who”  question  and  the  “how”  question  about  Christ,  and  his  brilliant 
critique  of  the  whole  history  of  the  “how”  question  with  its  Chalcedonian  solution 
had  to  be  left  out.  Selections  from  the  Ethics  show  a similar  pattern.  The  central 
theme  of  Christ  as  reality  taking  form  in  the  world,  and  the  structure  of  free  re- 
sponsible human  life  in  answer  to  it,  is  well  presented.  His  contrast  between  the  last 
things  and  the  things  before  the  last  which  undergirds  responsible  living,  his  con- 
cept of  the  natural  moving  toward  Christ  in  a fallen  world,  and  of  the  mandates — 
marriage,  labor,  state,  and  church — are  not  presented  at  all,  though  de  Gruchy 
mentions  the  natural  in  his  introduction. 

The  rest  of  the  selections  in  the  book  fall  into  two  categories.  Some  occasional 
writings  are  fully  presented:  “On  the  Jewish  Question,”  several  ecumenical  writ- 
ings, an  essay  on  New  Testament  interpretation,  and  an  excerpt  from  the  explosive 
tract  “The  Boundaries  of  the  Church  and  Church  Union,”  establishing  the  exclu- 
sive claim  of  the  Confessing  Church  to  be  the  church  in  Germany.  For  this  material 
the  reader  can  only  be  profoundly  grateful.  It  shows  Bonhoeffer’s  interaction  with 
the  German  church  struggle  under  Nazism  in  all  its  force.  Less  fortunate  are  ex- 
cerpts from  other  published  writings  from  this  period.  Five  pages  from  Creation  and 
Fall , twelve  from  the  Cost  of  Discipleship , and  eleven  from  Life  Together  give  us 
thoughts  from,  but  not  pictures  of,  these  writings. 

This  is  a book  for  intermediate  students  of  Bonhoeffer.  One  should  not  begin 
with  it.  Rather  one  should  start  by  reading  some  one  writing  of  Bonhoeffer,  and 
there  be  confronted  directly  by  this  provocative,  discomforting  writer.  Then,  prod- 
ded by  the  question  of  how  he  could  have  said  such  things,  one  should  turn  to  some 
history  of  his  life  and  times,  that  of  Eberhard  Bethge  or  another,  in  order  to  catch 
something  of  the  urgency  and  tension  of  its  events.  Third,  one  may  well  turn  to  this 
book  to  get  an  idea  of  the  development  of  Bonhoeffer’s  thought  in  the  context  of 
that  history.  De  Gruchy’s  essay  provides  a competent,  somewhat  detached,  guide  in 
this  respect.  Finally,  then,  one  should  grow  beyond  the  excerpts  here  and  do  theol- 
ogy in  dialogue  with  his  various  writings  in  their  double  context  of  God’s  action  in 
Christ,  and  the  events  of  human  history.  De  Gruchy  clearly  intends  to  move  the 
reader  in  this  direction.  His  book  serves  this  purpose  well. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

And  So  Set  Up  Signs:  The  World  Council  of  Churches’  First  Forty  Years.  Geneva: 
World  Council  of  Churches  Publications,  1988.  Pp.  74.  $6.90.  U.S.  distribution  by 
World  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  1062,  New  York,  NY 
101 15-0050. 

Here  at  last  is  an  ecumenical  book  for  everyone:  a history  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  large  format  and  brief  informative  style,  filled  with  pictures  that 
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bring  it  to  life.  The  whole  story  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  here,  from  its  early 
beginnings  in  the  Edinburgh  World  Mission  Conference  of  1910,  the  Life  and 
Work  and  the  Faith  and  Order  movements  which  also  grew  out  of  that  conference, 
and  finally  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  from  its  first  assembly  in  1948  to 
the  present.  The  text  is  packed  with  informative  detail.  Its  various  chapters  were 
drafted  by  church  leaders  and  historians,  many  of  whom  have  lived  through  the 
events  they  describe.  The  book  moves  from  assembly  to  assembly  and  from  conti- 
nent to  continent:  Evanston,  Illinois,  to  New  Delhi,  India,  to  Uppsala,  Sweden,  to 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  Vancouver,  Canada,  and  finally  looking  forward  to  Canberra, 
Australia,  in  1991.  It  has  been  a turbulent  history.  The  arguments  and  struggles  are 
duly  recorded.  But  what  impresses  the  reader  in  word  and  picture  is  the  breadth 
and  vitality  of  worldwide  ecumenical  Christianity,  from  Eastern  Orthodox  through 
Catholic  and  Protestant  to  pentecostal,  as  it  tumbles  through  history  in  a vigorous 
movement  to  which  most  readers  of  this  journal,  through  their  churches,  belong. 

The  book  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  underplays  the  steady  work  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  many  studies  and  small  conferences  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement,  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Church 
and  Society,  and  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey.  The  faithful  work  of  inter- 
church aid,  service  to  refugees,  and  participation  in  world  development  projects  is 
mentioned,  but  not  featured.  For  all  this,  the  reader  would  have  to  consult  the  many 
other  publications  the  World  Council  produces.  One  wishes  there  had  been  a list  of 
them  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

What  is  offered  here,  however,  is  the  ecumenical  movement  at  a glance,  its  his- 
tory, its  vigor,  its  spirit;  and  a glimpse  of  some  of  the  persons  and  events  that  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  It  is  the  sort  of  volume  that  belongs  not  just  in  the  pastor’s  study 
but  in  the  foyer  of  the  church  where  visitors  will  pick  it  up,  and  the  homes  of  church 
members  where  it  will  be  read  and  discussed.  It  is  a chronicle  of  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  as  ecumenical  Christians  who,  in  the  words  of  the  first 
assembly  in  Amsterdam,  “intend  to  stay  together." 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Long,  Thomas.  The  Senses  of  Preaching.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1988.  Pp.  99. 
$6.95. 

The  title  is  something  of  a tease.  What  comes  disguised  as  a brief  treatise  on  the 
visual  and  aural  dimensions  of  preaching  quickly  reveals  its  true  identity. 

The  preface  states  that  much  of  the  material  was  developed  for  the  1987  Smythe 
Lectures  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  The  Senses  of  Preaching  may  have  been 
born  as  formal  lectures,  but  dynamically  it  is  conversation.  Thomas  Long,  professor 
of  preaching  and  worship  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  confesses  in  the  pref- 
ace: “The  goal  of  this  book  is  to  engage  ministers  in  table  talk  about  one  of  the  most 
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important  aspects  of  our  mutual  ministry:  preaching.”  Indeed,  what  we  have  in 
these  pages  is  a pleasant,  witty,  insightful  conversation  with  a dinner  companion, 
who  by  the  end  of  the  meal  becomes  a friend. 

The  conversation  is  personal  and  perceptive.  In  chapter  i we  join  Tom  Long,  his 
two  children,  and  four  friends,  on  a Christmas  shopping  trip  to  New  York  City.  In 
Times  Square,  we  meet  a street-corner  preacher  attempting  to  proclaim  the  gospel. 
We  may  see  only  an  eccentric  preacher,  an  amusing  curiosity,  voice  screeching, 
hands  waving,  but  with  “the  eyes  of  preaching”  Long  sees  a dramatic  symbol  of  the 
context  of  preaching  and  the  radical  character  of  the  enterprise.  The  street  preacher 
is  one  like  us,  attempting  to  proclaim  the  gospel  amid  the  din  of  our  culture’s  other 
voices.  With  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  preacher,  Long  and  Augustine  lead  us  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  proclamation,  whose  bottom  line  is  empowering  the  saints  to  re- 
spond to  the  claims  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  chapter  on  “the  voice”  of  preaching,  what  to  say  week  after  week,  the  busy 
pastor  is  challenged  with  the  discipline  of  “reading,  thinking,  reflecting,  exploring, 
gathering,  digging,  watching  and  analyzing.”  There  are  somber  words  about  the 
wisdom  of  advance  preparation  as  well  as  graceful  words  about  how  the  ups  and 
downs  of  preaching  are  “a  ritual  enactment  of  the  rhythms  of  the  Christian  life.” 
For  Long,  the  voice  of  preaching  enables  biblical  texts  that  once  were  preaching  to 
become  preaching  again.  Conversationally,  we  are  led  into  the  cavern  of  the  text 
where  veteran  miners  and  neophytes  alike  labor  to  extract  the  ore  of  the  gospel. 
Long’s  fifteen  pages  on  preaching  the  Easter  sermon  and  the  message  of  the  resur- 
rection are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

In  “the  ears”  of  preaching  Long  employs  some  basic  communication  theory  to 
help  us  understand  why  listeners  often  fail  to  recall  what  preachers  say  but  why 
they  may  savor  places  in  their  lives  where  the  sermon  makes  an  impact.  Clearly, 
Long  views  the  sermon  through  the  metaphor  of  journey,  and  a more  developed 
discussion  of  the  sermon-journey  would  have  aided  the  reader  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  useful  material  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter.  Persons  who  preach  week  by 
week  will  be  stimulated  by  the  discussion  of  sermon  introductions  in  terms  of  prom- 
ises made  to  listeners  about  what  will  happen  in  the  sermon.  Long’s  analysis  of  the 
crucial  role  played  by  sermonic  connective  tissue  is  equally  helpful. 

Our  pleasant  conversation  with  Thomas  Long  concludes  with  “the  embodiment” 
of  preaching,  the  liturgy,  to  which  the  sermon  is  “bound  sinew  and  bone.”  The 
notion  that  the  liturgy  is  stylized  ritual  action  will  not  come  as  new  information  to 
most  preachers,  but  Long’s  conviction  that  the  sermon  itself  is  ritual  activity  may 
be  a surprise.  Overly  casual  leaders  of  worship  will  be  challenged  by  his  conviction 
that  “one  embodies,  in  voice,  in  posture,  and  in  gesture,  one’s  sense  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  occasion.”  Therefore,  the  person  who  leads  worship  with  all  of  the 
grace  of  a person  sauntering  into  a fast-food  restaurant  can  be  a hindrance  to  the 
faithful  who  have  come  to  be  fed.  Again,  however,  we  hear  the  good  news  that  God 
is  with  us  whether  or  not  we  have  executed  the  service  with  flawless  precision. 
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The  Senses  of  Preaching  is  filled  with  provocative  stories  and  quotations.  There 
are  sermon  starters  for  tired  preachers  and  crafty  hints  for  those  whose  weekly 
efforts  have  become  labored.  But  primarily  Senses  is  a personal  and  thought-pro- 
voking conversation  about  preaching  with  Thomas  Long,  dinner  companion  and 
friend. 

Robert  Hughes 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia 

Buttrick,  David  G.  Preaching  Jesus  Christ:  An  Exercise  in  Homiletic  Theology.  Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress  Press,  1988.  Pp.  94.  $5.95. 

Nearly  a century  ago,  Marburg  theologian  Wilhelm  Herrmann  declared,  “There 
is  nothing  so  necessary  in  Christendom  as  the  preaching  of  Christ.”  Now,  amid  the 
debris  of  Western  Christendom  and  the  decline  of  the  American  pulpit,  Vanderbilt 
homiletician  David  G.  Buttrick  speaks  out  on  “how  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  in  late 
twentieth  century  America.” 

Buttrick  claims  in  Preaching  Jesus  Christ  that  such  preaching  is  nothing  less  than 
the  narration  and  symbolization  of  an  apocalyptic  reality  at  odds  with  the  regnant 
values  of  American  life.  In  support  of  this  claim,  the  author  appeals  to  the  ministry, 
message,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  loci  provide  Buttrick  with 
christological  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  gospel’s  apocalyptic  themes.  Once  a theme 
is  identified,  Buttrick  correlates  it  with  some  aspect  of  contemporary  self-under- 
standing. In  the  process,  he  draws  out  implications  for  preaching.  Thus,  he  boldly 
tackles  what  most  preachers  cringe  at  touching — the  apocalyptic  import  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

For  example,  reflection  on  the  death  of  Christ  occasions  Buttrick’s  exposition  of 
“the  principalities  and  powers.”  He  finds  in  this  apocalyptic  theme  the  only  ade- 
quate account  of  the  cross  (1  Cor.  2:8).  Buttrick  correlates  this  interpretation  of  the 
atonement  with  the  dawning  awareness  that  today’s  Christians  “live  under  the 
domination  of  large-scale  demonic  systems  within  the  social  order.”  What  follows 
for  preaching?  Buttrick  exhorts  the  church  to  (1)  “proclaim  the  coming  of  a new 
social  order,”  (2)  “dare  to  demote  the  powers  that  be,”  (3)  “give  up  trying  to  get  in 
on  the  power,”  and  (4)  “speak  of  the  church’s  corporate  reality.”  As  this  discussion 
of  the  cross  shows,  Buttrick's  apocalyptic  Christology  leads  directly  to  an  anabaptist 
ecclesiology. 

Still,  this  book  does  not  read  like  a systematic  theology,  and  that  is  in  keeping 
with  Buttrick’s  intention  to  do  “homiletic  theology.”  His  chapters,  reworked  lec- 
tures, are  sermonic  in  form.  They  flash  with  rhetorical  razzle-dazzle.  Buttrick’s 
snappy  assuredness  may  belie  the  terror  of  the  cross,  but  as  a gifted  preacher  he 
knows  how  to  write  for  the  ear.  He  calls  the  message  of  Jesus  “an  apocalyptic  ‘red 
alert.’  ” He  describes  preaching  as  painting  “the  new  creation  on  the  wall  of  a con- 
demned building.”  He  sums  up  the  modern  difficulty  with  apocalyptic  conceptual- 
ity as,  “What  to  do  with  a bedsheet  angel?” 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Buttrick  advocates  a precritical  appropriation  of  “glittering 
angels  and  sprung-open  tombs.”  He  declares  flat  out  the  impossibility  of  reinstating 
“an  apocalyptic  mindset.”  Nevertheless,  Buttrick  does  find  in  the  “mind”  of  Jesus 
and  Paul  the  essential  two-age  “structure”  announced  by  the  gospel.  Buttrick  pro- 
poses a kind  of  demythologizing.  Talk  of  two  ages  gets  translated  into  that  of  two 
narrative  “plot  lines,”  our  story  and  God’s  story,  which  have  intersected  temporally 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  problem  with  Buttrick’s  proposal  is  whether  it  does  justice  either  to  the 
reality  of  apocalyptic  thought  or  to  the  character  of  biblical  narrative.  Indeed,  when 
Buttrick  claims  “that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  has  been  a change  in  the  plot  line  of  the 
human  story,”  or  suggests  “we  can  sense  that  God  is  beginning  to  draw  the  plot 
lines  of  the  human  story  toward  denouement,”  the  reality  signified  by  the  apocalyp- 
tic structure  and  narrative  character  of  the  gospel  becomes  one  visibly  unfolding  in 
time.  What  is  this  but  a return  to  the  older  liberalism?  History  visibly  moves  toward 
the  Kingdom  (read,  “denouement”)  under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  personality 
(read,  “plot  line”)  of  Jesus. 

Despite  his  intention  to  take  apocalyptic  and  narrative  seriously,  Buttrick  re- 
mains conceptually  trapped  in  liberal  formulations.  No  sooner  does  he  inform  us  in 
chapter  i that  we  can  know  next  to  nothing  about  Jesus,  save  “tombstone  dates,  4 
b.c.-a.d.  28,”  than  he  presents  us  with  a full-blown  “Life  of  Christ”  in  chapter  2. 
No  sooner  does  he  tell  us  that  “what  we  find  in  Scripture  is  not  history  but  precisely 
a story,”  than  he  begins  to  use  “history”  and  “story”  interchangeably!  By  then  the 
reader  yearns  for  a systematician  to  pull  the  homiletician  out  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  swamp  long  ago  drained  by  Barth  and  Bultmann. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  be  grateful  for  Buttrick’s  attempt  to  venture  connections 
between  the  apocalyptic  gospel  and  the  homiletic  task.  The  present  cultural  crisis 
and  newer  developments  in  theology  warrant  more  such  ventures. 

James  F.  Kay 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Patton,  John,  and  Brian  H.  Childs.  Christian  Marriage  and  Family:  Caring  for  Our 
Generations.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1988.  236  pp.  $10.95. 

This  volume  is  a combined  effort  of  two  first-rate  pastoral  theologians.  Patton  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Pastoral  Care,  a CPE  supervi- 
sor, and  an  adjunct  professor  of  pastoral  theology.  Childs  is  associate  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  and  counseling  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  a pastoral 
counselor.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Seward  Hiltner,  whom  both 
authors  acknowledge  as  a mentor. 

The  book  represents  the  vigorous  sort  of  integration  of  theory  and  practice  that 
Hiltner  consistently  advocated,  and  is  consequently  of  equal  value  to  the  seminary 
student  or  the  pastoral  care  giver.  In  a style  reminiscent  of  The  Family  Crucible  (by 
Augustus  Y.  Napier  and  Carl  A.  Whitaker  [New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1978])  it 
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integrates  a large  amount  of  compelling  case  material  with  a penetrating  analysis 
that  is  both  theological  and  psychological. 

The  concept  of  care  is  central  to  this  book,  and  becomes  what  Hiltner  would  have 
called  the  “organizing  principle.”  Specifically,  the  authors  are  interested  in  the  care 
of  our  generations — our  own,  as  well  as  those  that  precede  and  succeed  us.  They 
argue  that  the  purpose  of  pastoral  care  in  marriage  and  family  settings  is  to  assist 
individuals  in  developing  personal  relationships,  not  just  structural  ones.  They  resist 
the  notion  of  an  ideal  form  for  the  Christian  family,  emphasizing  instead  the  fami- 
ly’s normative  function : care.  Since  the  need  to  give  and  receive  care  is  central  to 
what  it  means  to  be  a human  being,  Patton  and  Childs  conclude  that  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  inevitably  involve  a Christian  anthropology  that  is  relational.  Read- 
ers familiar  with  this  notion  of  relational  anthropology  from  Patton’s  Is  Human 
Forgiveness  Possible?  (1985)  will  enjoy  pursuing  the  matter  further  in  this  book. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  using  care  to  define  or  develop  a given  aspect  of 
pastoral  theology.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  investment  pastoral  theologians 
have  made  in  defining  and  developing  the  notion  of  care  itself.  Here  Patton  and 
Childs  make  an  important  contribution  by  pointing  to  the  twofold  nature  of  care. 
It  is  both  solicitous  concern  (the  more  traditional  understanding)  and  a product  of 
anxiety.  Pastoral  care,  then,  is  the  twofold  task  of  alleviating  suffering  (where  pos- 
sible) and  identifying  with  the  suffering  that  arises  from  ambiguous  situations  that 
create  anxiety. 

This  broader  understanding  of  pastoral  care  is  further  developed  with  a meth- 
odological proposal.  Ever  since  Hiltner  suggested  that  pastoral  theology  should  be 
a “two-way  street”  between  human  experience  and  the  Christian  tradition,  pastoral 
theologians  have  sought  an  effective  metaphor  to  describe  the  ways  in  which  this 
movement  occurs.  This  book  suggests  that  the  correlation  of  Word  and  world  hap- 
pens through  the  person  of  the  pastor.  This  view  of  the  “pastor  as  correlator”  (my 
phrase,  not  theirs)  is  consistent  with  the  relational  anthropology  for  which  the  au- 
thors argue  at  every  turn. 

Patton  and  Childs  address  the  topics  common  to  most  texts  on  marriage  and 
family,  but  do  so  with  refreshing  new  descriptions  and  perspectives.  For  example, 
singleness  is  explored  as  the  tension  between  individuality  and  relatedness.  Premar- 
ital work  is  recast  as  pastoral  interpretation  and  consultation,  rather  than  premarital 
counseling.  Marriage  is  recast  as  a vocation  within  the  covenant  between  the  family 
and  God,  rather  than  as  covenant  itself. 

The  central  precept  of  this  book — that  care  is  normative  for  all  human  relating — 
has  important  implications  for  a theology  of  divorce.  Guided  by  Tillich's  “Protes- 
tant principle,”  the  authors  argue  that  the  function  of  caring  is  more  important  than 
the  form  in  which  the  caring  occurs.  A theology  of  divorce  must  take  sin  into  ac- 
count, but  they  argue  that  the  sin  involved  is  not  so  much  the  act  of  marital  termi- 
nation as  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  care  by  those  in  the  marriage.  The 
authors  express  their  regret  that  the  framework  of  this  book  did  not  allow  for  more 
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reflection  on  this  issue.  I regret  that  they  did  not  try  harder  to  expand  their  frame- 
work to  make  room  for  a more  elaborate  theology  of  divorce.  The  church  has  a 
great  need  for  quality  reflection  in  this  area. 

My  only  other  substantial  reservation  about  this  book  concerns  a problem  the 
authors  themselves  are  aware  of.  They  include  minimal  discussion  of  the  elderly,  as 
both  givers  and  receivers  of  care,  frankly  admitting  their  inability  to  find  a good 
place  to  pursue  this  issue  within  their  chosen  framework.  The  omission  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  the  high  quality  of  the  book’s  other  facets  more  than  compensates. 

Brad  A.  Binau 
La  folia  Lutheran  Church 
La  Jolla,  California 

Johnson,  Ben  Campbell.  Pastoral  Spirituality:  A Focus  for  Ministry.  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1988.  Pp.  156.  $12.95. 

In  his  latest  book,  Ben  Campbell  Johnson  has  a distinct  audience  in  mind.  He  is 
writing  for  ministers,  and  particularly  for  those  ministers  whose  resources  for  min- 
istry either  are  undeveloped  or,  more  likely,  have  been  dulled.  Johnson  observes  too 
many  ministers  who  have  lost  the  strong  sense  of  calling,  the  vision  for  ministry, 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  service  with  which  they  left  seminary.  Professional  identity 
becomes  defined  by  functional  roles  (the  business  manager,  religious  bureaucrat, 
counselor,  performer);  the  vision  for  ministry  becomes  eclipsed  in  the  mundaneness 
of  task-oriented  activity;  and  personal  resources  become  spiritually  stagnant.  This 
book  addresses  the  two  foci  of  ministerial  identity  ( being  a minister  and  doing  min- 
istry) through  the  framework  ot  a pastoral  spirituality  that  seeks  to  help  ministers 
recover  the  spiritual  depths  that  give  rise  to  being  a minister  and  reenvision  the 
practice  of  ministry  from  within  those  depths. 

The  heart  of  ministerial  identity,  and  the  fountainhead  of  pastoral  spirituality,  is 
God’s  personal  calling  to  the  minister;  a call  that  is  distinct  from,  but  grounded  in, 
God’s  universal  calling  that  all  persons  know  and  participate  in  God’s  love.  The 
spiritual  depths  of  the  minister  are  renewed  in  the  ever-deepening  awareness  of  and 
responsiveness  to  this  calling  of  God  throughout  one’s  life  and  ministry.  This  pas- 
toral spirituality  is  the  vital  connection  to  ministry;  its  loss  results  in  hollowness  and 
burnout,  while  its  renewal  brings  purpose  and  life.  The  dimensions  of  this  spiritu- 
ality are  sketched  in  four  chapters,  which  include  a description  of  the  six-pillared 
matrix  in  which  spirituality  is  nourished  (self,  God,  faith-community,  time,  society, 
destiny);  a discussion  of  self-knowledge,  understood  through  Jungian  categories,  as 
a means  to  knowledge  of  God;  an  Eriksonian  framework  for  the  developmental 
process  of  the  spiritual  journey;  and  a brief  description  of  types  of  piety  and  reli- 
gious practices  that  might  nourish  the  spiritual  life.  Through  personal  inventories 
and  questions  to  reflect  on  in  keeping  a journal,  ministers  are  invited  to  reflect  on 
their  spirituality  and  to  cultivate  the  resources  that  may  renew  it. 
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The  second  half  of  the  book  relates  this  spiritual  recovery  to  ministerial  practice 
by  reenvisioning  the  role,  the  functions,  and  the  style  of  ministry.  The  pastor  as 
Christ-bearer  restores  the  sacred  role  of  the  minister  as  the  symbolic  presence  of 
God  seeking  to  actualize  the  will  of  God  in  concrete  situations.  This  grounding 
perspective  of  the  minister  is  explored  through  three  ministerial  functions.  First,  the 
minister  structures  time  in  ways  that  invite  parishioners  to  participate  in  God’s 
history  and  presence.  Second,  the  minister  is  a spiritual  guide  aiding  parishioners 
in  their  relationships  with  God.  Third,  the  minister  leads  the  church  toward  fulfill- 
ing its  task  of  incarnating  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Pervading  all  the 
minister’s  activities  should  be  the  distinctive  style  of  servanthood,  both  to  Christ 
and  to  others.  In  re-presenting  the  self-sacrificial  presence  of  Christ,  ministers  fulfill 
their  callings  and  manifest  an  ever-renewing  spiritual  life. 

This  book  is  genuinely  helpful  in  its  suggestive  vision  for  the  sacred  role  of  min- 
istry, in  generating  reflection  about  spiritual  resources  that  can  nourish  ministers, 
and  in  offering  hope  and  concrete  resolutions  for  harried  ministers.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  several  places  where  I would  encourage  probing  and  critical  reading.  First, 
it  is  not  always  clear  how  the  call  and  the  role  of  the  minister  are  distinct  from,  yet 
related  to,  those  of  the  laity  in  ways  that  do  justice  to  the  exalted  role  of  the  laity 
also  called  to  be  Christ-bearers.  Second,  without  doubting  their  richness,  the  psy- 
chosocial materials  should  be  more  critically  appropriated  for  Christian  spirituality. 
For  example,  is  Jungian  self-knowledge  so  easily  related  to  Calvin’s  knowledge  of 
self?  How  is  individuation  an  appropriate  category  for  Christian  holiness?  Are  an- 
ecdotes of  Jesus’  life  manifestations  of  Eriksonian  developmental  resolutions?  How 
is  the  pastor  a correlate  of  Rizzuto’s  God-image?  Finally,  there  is  the  danger  of  an 
optimism  that  relies  too  heavily  on  the  minister’s  own  efforts  in  implementing  the 
vision  and  which  fails  to  take  seriously  self-deceptive  possibilities  that  undermine 
self-reflection  and  well-intentioned  resolutions.  For  example,  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  fictitious  minister  of  the  book  resolves  and  implements  its  various  themes  an 
accurate  illustration  of  the  struggle  the  real-life  minister  can  expect?  How  is  min- 
isterial burnout  avoided  as  one  seeks  to  be  a servantlike  bearer  of  Christ?  What  are 
the  resources  for  empowerment,  particularly  for  those  whose  false-self  is  already 
mired  in  a self-abnegating  servanthood?  Who  serves  and  bears  Christ  for  the  min- 
ister? Certainly,  ministers  who  seek  spiritual  resources  and  vision  tor  the  practice 
of  ministry  will  find  this  book  helpfully  suggestive,  but  they  will  want  to  appropri- 
ate its  contents  with  care. 

Frank  Rogers,  Jr. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Murphey,  Cecil  B.  Day  to  Day:  Spiritual  Help  When  Someone  You  Love  Has  Alz- 
heimer's. Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1988.  Pp.  154.  $7.95. 

In  a real  sense,  this  book  reviewed  the  reviewer.  Facing  the  devastating  crisis  of 
Alzheimer’s  disease  vicariously  through  these  daily  devotional  readings  brings  the 
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reader  face  to  face  with  ultimate  priorities  in  life.  It  is  hard  to  tell  when  you  quit 
reading  and  begin  praying,  a tribute  to  the  devotional  nature  of  the  book. 

The  readings  are  for  family  members  and  care  givers,  not  for  Alzheimer’s  pa- 
tients themselves.  The  book  follows  the  progression  of  the  disease:  from  “First  Re- 
actions,” through  “Advancing  Stages”  and  “Later  Decisions.”  The  reader  walks 
with  family  members  through  early  denial  (“Maybe  it’s  not  Alzheimer’s,”  p.  12),  to 
facing  and  adapting  to  the  disease:  a friend  suggests  that  a husband  find  one  or  two 
things  he  can  control,  to  counter  the  erratic  chaos.  Such  a simple  thing:  working  out 
a schedule  so  that  random  visits  of  friends  are  now  on  three  set  afternoons  a week, 
giving  the  family  a break,  becomes  a spiritual  breakthrough  (p.  45). 

In  this  way  prayer  for  Murphey  creates  both  insight  (awareness  of  what’s  wrong 
and  possible  helps)  and  initiative  (ability  to  make  even  small  decisions)  among  fam- 
ily members.  Each  daily  topical  reading  is  punctuated  by  a brief  prayer,  summariz- 
ing before  God  the  emotions  experienced.  Example:  “God,  when  I feel  angry,  hurt, 
or  resentful,  help  me  to  accept  those  feelings  and  to  forgive  myself”  (p.  89). 

Murphey  combines  cognitive,  affective,  and  behavioral  dimensions  of  spirituality 
into  a kind  of  rhythm,  saying  in  effect  to  the  responsible  family  member:  understand 
what’s  happening  (which  the  patient  is  unable  to  do),  accept  and  express  your  feel- 
ings, then  do  something  about  whatever  the  issue  is. 

For  the  author  and  contributors  behind  these  meditations,  one  of  the  realistic 
ways  their  prayers  are  acted  out  is  through  ADRDA  (Alzheimer’s  Disease  and 
Related  Disorders  Association)  and  its  local  support  groups.  Unfortunately,  Scrip- 
tures in  these  devotional  readings  are  sparse.  One  wonders  why  Murphey  did  not 
give  us  a Scripture  text  mirroring  the  feelings  for  each  topic,  as  a kind  of  mantra 
for  the  day,  just  as  he  did  with  prayers? 

Probably  only  in  American  culture  would  one  find  a book  of  daily  devotional 
readings  specifically  for  family  members  of  Alzheimer’s  patients.  At  first  it  seems 
to  be  a sort  of  pragmatic  spirituality.  But  then  why  not?  The  crisis  of  Alzheimer’s 
may  become  an  occasion  for  spiritual  renewal.  And  shouldn’t  an  incarnational  faith 
relate  spirituality  to  the  suffering  of  our  times? 

Pastors,  chaplains,  and  others  will  find  this  a helpful  book  and  can  recommend 
or  give  it  to  family  members  of  Alzheimer’s  patients. 

Kent  I.  Groff 
Presbyterian  Homes,  Inc. 

Van  der  Woude,  A.  S.,  gen.  ed.  The  World  of  the  Bible.  Trans.  S.  Woudstra.  Vol. 
1 of  Bible  Handbook  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1986.  Pp.  412. 
$34-95- 

Published  first  in  Dutch  as  De  Wereld  van  de  Bijbel  (Kampen:  Kok,  1981),  this 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  S.  Woudstra.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a pro- 
jected four-volume  Bible  Handbook,  the  remaining  installments  of  which  are  to  deal 
with  the  Old  Testament,  the  intertestamental  period,  and  the  New  Testament. 
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Most  of  the  authors  are  Dutch  scholars  of  international  repute;  the  editor  is  profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Qumran  Studies  at  Gronigen 
University  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  six  chapters  deal,  respectively,  with  geography,  archaeology,  writing  and 
languages,  the  textual  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Near  East,  and  biblical  institutions.  Each  chapter  contains  clear,  balanced, 
and  up-to-date  information  on  a broad  range  of  subjects  important  to  every  careful 
student  of  the  Bible.  From  discoveries  as  recent  as  the  Ebla  tablets  to  topics  as  long 
discussed  as  levirate  marriage,  discussions  of  complex  subjects  air  the  major  issues 
and  present  the  current  state  of  research  in  a readable  form  useful  for  students  of 
the  Bible  at  all  levels.  For  those  interested  in  further  reading,  bibliographies  are 
included  at  the  end  of  each  subsection.  These  bibliographies  are  uneven  in  breadth 
and  depth  (thus,  for  example,  the  sources  listed  concerning  biblical  Hebrew  occupy 
ten  columns,  those  on  Greek  less  than  two)  but  are  of  consistently  high  quality  in 
terms  of  their  balanced  representation  of  scholarly  views. 

The  volume  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  substantive.  Numerous  photographs,  many  of 
them  in  color,  beautifully  illustrate  the  topics  under  discussion  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work.  Surprisingly,  there  are  no  maps  except  those  on  the  inside  covers. 
This  is  a noteworthy  omission  for  a book  with  the  title  that  this  one  has;  even  a 
casual  glance  through  the  book  suggests  many  places  at  which  maps  of  various 
kinds  would  complement  the  discussion. 

If  this  book  has  a major  weakness,  it  is  in  the  choices  of  which  topics  to  include 
and  which  to  exclude.  Of  course,  no  book  on  such  a broad  subject  can  satisfy  all 
reviewers’  preferences  in  this  regard,  but  in  the  case  of  this  book  several  editorial 
decisions  seem  especially  vulnerable  to  criticism.  For  example,  while  the  chapter  on 
textual  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  provides  much  useful  informa- 
tion, one  wonders  why  this  material  appears  in  a volume  on  the  world  of  the  Bible 
rather  than  in  the  respective  sequel  volumes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Similarly,  the  very  useful  chapter  on  biblical  institutions  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate in  the  volumes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  than  in  the  volume  pur- 
porting to  deal  with  biblical  backgrounds. 

Conversely,  there  are  important  subjects  one  would  expect  to  find  discussed  in  a 
book  with  this  title  that  are  not  treated.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  on  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  the  sectarian  documents  from  Qumran 
(the  biblical  manuscripts  from  Qumran  are  discussed  in  connection  with  Old  Tes- 
tament textual  criticism),  or  the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius. 
One  would  assume  that  these  will  be  treated  at  length  in  volume  3 on  the  intertes- 
tamental  period,  but  a book  entitled  The  World  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  fail  to  treat 
them  in  some  form  because  of  their  importance  for  the  New  Testament  world. 
Ancient  writings  of  comparable  importance  for  the  Old  Testament  world,  such  as 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  creation  and  the  flood,  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets,  the  an- 
cient law  codes,  various  wisdom  and  liturgical  texts,  and  the  Amarna  Letters,  are 
included  with  at  least  brief  discussions  and  bibliographies. 
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Similarly,  there  is  an  excellent  and  extensive  discussion  of  ancient  Near  Eastern 
history  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  background  for  Old  Testament  study, 
but  the  historical  survey  from  the  time  of  Alexander  through  the  New  Testament 
era  is  much  more  sketchy  (21  pages  on  the  latter  as  compared  to  127  on  the  former). 
The  reader  stands  to  learn  a great  deal  about  the  civilizations,  religion,  and  culture 
of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria-Palestine,  as  these  bear  on  Old  Testament  study, 
but  far  less  about  Hellenistic  and  Roman  civilization,  religion,  and  culture  as  these 
inform  New  Testament  study.  The  New  Testament  is  also  slighted  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “Biblical  Institutions,”  which  deals  almost  exclusively  with  Old  Testament 
phenomena. 

The  explanation  for  this  imbalance  may  once  again  be  that  there  is  a forthcoming 
volume  on  the  intertestamental  period,  which  will  deal  more  fully  with  New  Tes- 
tament backgrounds.  Nevertheless,  the  obvious  imbalance  justifies  the  following 
two  observations:  (1)  this  volume  is  much  better  on  the  world  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  on  that  of  the  New  Testament;  and  (2)  at  least  some  editorial  explanation  of 
the  rationale  behind  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  proportioning  of  space  to  them 
would  have  been  appropriate.  It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  a rearrangement  of  the 
material  envisioned  for  the  four  volumes,  with  titles  more  accurately  reflecting  the 
actual  contents,  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

These  observations  do  not  rob  this  splendid  volume  of  its  value.  One  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  another  single  volume  containing  as  much  clear,  concise,  and 
current  information  on  the  range  of  subjects  treated  here.  The  work  is  highly  rec- 
ommended for  ministers,  church  educators,  seminarians,  and  educated  nonspecial- 
ists interested  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  the  biblical  writings  within 
their  social,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  Even  college  professors  who  teach 
courses  broader  than  their  areas  of  expertise  will  find  this  volume  useful.  Subse- 
quent volumes  (hopefully  vitiating  the  criticisms  raised  against  this  first  volume) 
will  be  anxiously  awaited. 

Randall  D.  Chesnutt 
Pepperdine  University 

Bruce,  F.  F.  The  Boo/{  of  Acts.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
1988.  Pp.  564.  $24.95. 

Besides  being  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  implications  of  the  Scriptures,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  book  of  Acts  must  also  be  thoroughly  trained  in  Greek  philology 
and  in  ancient  history.  F.  F.  Bruce,  for  many  years  the  respected  Rylands  Professor 
of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  is  eminently 
qualified  in  all  three  respects.  There  are  few  scholars  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  interpretation  of  this,  the  second  longest  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

This  revised  edition  of  Bruce’s  commentary  in  the  New  International  Commen- 
tary series  differs  from  the  first  edition  (1954)  in  several  respects.  First,  it  is  longer 
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and  more  detailed.  Slightly  smaller  type  allows  the  increase  to  be  incorporated 
within  approximately  the  same  number  of  pages.  Second,  it  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  with  references  to  recently  published  investigation  of  the  Acts.  The  number  of 
footnotes,  for  example,  tor  the  comments  on  chapter  2 has  increased  from  93  to  1 17, 
and  for  chapter  17,  from  68  to  101.  Third,  instead  of  commenting  on  the  basis  of 
the  severely  literalistic  rendering  of  the  American  Standard  Version  of  the  Revised 
Bible  (1901),  Bruce  now  provides  his  own  translation  of  the  Greek  text.  This,  as  one 
would  expect,  is  fresh  and  idiomatic,  taking  into  account  advances  in  New  Testa- 
ment scholarship.  For  example,  the  remark  of  King  Agrippa  to  Paul  in  Acts  26:28 
(a  Greek  sentence  of  quite  uncertain  meaning)  is  now  translated,  “In  short  you  are 
trying  to  make  me  act  the  Christian.” 

It  is  good  to  see  that,  despite  the  addition  of  a considerable  amount  of  new  ma- 
terial, Bruce  has  found  it  possible  to  continue  to  inform  the  reader  whenever  the 
so-called  Western  text  of  Acts  differs  from  the  form  of  the  text  commonly  regarded 
as  the  canonical  form  (the  “Western"  text  in  certain  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
is  about  8.5  percent  longer  than  the  text  of  the  book  in  our  Bibles). 

Like  the  forty  or  so  books  that  have  previously  come  from  Bruce’s  pen,  this  is  a 
definitive  work  which  even  those  who  already  own  the  first  edition  would  do  well 
to  acquire. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Eerdmans  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible , 
compiled  by  Richard  E.  Whitaker,  with  James  E.  Goehring.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans Publishing  Company,  1988.  Pp.  1562.  $49.95. 

This  analytical  concordance  to  the  RSV  Bible  and  Apocrypha  is  an  invaluable 
tool  for  biblical  research.  Besides  listing  all  forms  of  an  English  word  under  one 
heading  (as  the  verb  “sing”  with  “sings,”  “singing,”  “sang,”  “sung”),  the  concor- 
dance tells  the  user  what  word  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  or  Aramaic  (in  Ezra  and  Dan- 
iel) or  Latin  (in  2 Esdras)  lies  behind  the  English  rendering.  Proper  names  are  listed 
in  a separate  section  of  the  book,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion,  for  example,  of  ephah 
and  Ephah.  Cross-references  aid  the  reader  in  tracking  down  related  items.  Indexes 
of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Latin  words  are  provided,  with  information  on 
the  various  ways  in  which  that  word  is  rendered  in  the  RSV.  For  example,  the 
Greek  word  en,  usually  rendered  “in,”  is  also  translated,  either  alone  or  in  prepo- 
sitional phrases,  in  eighty-five  other  ways. 

The  material  was  assembled  by  means  of  computers  through  the  expertise  of 
Richard  E.  Whitaker,  who  holds  a Ph.D.  in  Semitic  Studies  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  who  was  a guest  professor  at  Princeton  Seminary  during  the  1987-1988 
academic  year.  Currently  he  is  a consultant  with  various  computer  projects,  includ- 
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ing  a recently  developed  project  based  at  Princeton  Seminary  intending  to  revise 
the  Brown-Driver-Briggs  Hebrew -English  Lexicon. 

While  an  analytical  concordance  to  the  RSV  New  Testament  and  an  ordinary 
concordance  to  the  RSV  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  available  previously, 
this  volume  is  the  only  analytical  concordance  to  the  entire  Bible,  with  the  Apoc- 
rypha, in  the  RSV.  The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  for  sponsoring  the  produc- 
tion of  a volume  that  represents  an  enormous  amount  of  painstaking  work  contrib- 
uted by  a team  of  researchers,  and  that  presents  the  information  in  a clear  and 
uncomplicated  manner. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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